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Birma Ys Tin Hle is 
only 13 years old. 
In war zones 
around the world, 
kids like him are 
fighting—and dying 
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WORLD: Children wage war, and are its victims too 

In battle zones around the globe, kids as young as eight are fighting enemies they do not know, for 
causes they barely understand. A journey to four places—Afghanistan, Northern Ireland, Burma 
and Los Angeles (yes, Los Angeles) —reveals how quickly a child learns to kill. 





BM NATION: California voters send 
half a message on taxes 


They vote to double their levy on gasoline but only 
to pay for highways. » North Carolina and 
Massachusetts Democrats select their candidates. 
> Congressional cold warriors cling to their gospel, 
but the politics are dubious. 
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PROFILE: A woman 
runs for Governor 
of California 

Dianne Feinstein, former 
mayor of San Francisco, 

is a Democrat and a 

canny politician but 

also a woman whose cause 
has national significance. 











ETHICS: Death by 
lethal invention for 
an ill teacher 

Dr. Jack Kevorkian finds 
the first patient for his 
suicide machine—and 
becomes the latest, most 
pugnacious spokesman 

for the rights of the 
terminally ill. 
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BUSINESS: The 

King of the Deal 
runs low on cash 
Donald Trump is up to his 

neck in debt, and his bankers 

are getting nervous. He may 
have to shrink his empire to 

stay afloat.» A new theme 

park is off to a shaky but 
promising start. 


RELIGION: The 
Russians pick a 
Baltic Patriarch 
Estonian-born Aleksy, the 
first freely elected head 

of the Orthodox Church 
since the Bolshevik 
Revolution, may be a 
national leader long after 
Gorbachev leaves power. 








CINEMA: The best 
comic-strip movie 
yet: Dick Tracy 

Yes, better than Batman. 
Warren Beatty, Hollywood's 
most distinctive producer- 
star, scores after a long dry 
spell with a gangland drama 
of wit and grace, narrative 
sweep and unique visual 
style. All this and Al Pacino 
and Dustin Hoffman 
(strutting their roguish stuff 
while devil-dolled up in 
grotesque makeup) and a 


HISTORY: Nikita 
Khrushchev’s | 
last years | 
The deposed leader's son 
remembers the decision 

to conduct an early 
experiment in glasnost and 

the international sensation 

that his father’s memoirs 
created. 








knockout Madonna too. It 
may not be a great movie— 
after all, it’s only comic-book 
art—but it’s great 
moviemaking. 











VIDEO: Jane 
Pauley’s star 
keeps on rising 
NBC Officially installs the 
former Today host as 
Tom Brokaw’s substitute 
on the Nightly News, 
fueling speculation that 
she may someday be 
co-anchor. 
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American. 


Now fly American Airlines to 20 Central and South American cities. 


Guatemala City, Guatemala @ 

Belize City, Belize * 

/San Pedro Sula, Honduras * 
_— Tegucigalpa, Honduras * 


Soon American Airlines will 
offer service to a total of 20 cities 
in Central and South America 
Because on July 1, we'll begin 
adding service to 17 new cities. san salvador 
That's in addition to flights we! Salvador * 
currently offer to Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, San José, Costa Rica, 
and Caracas, Venezuela. This 
new service brings yet another 
part of the world closer to you. 

Naturally, every route will offer 
the comfort and convenience 
features for which American 
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Bogota, Colombia a 
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Cali 
Colombia = 


Panama City I 
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Panama + Peru? 

La Paz 


Bolivia + 











Quito, Ecuador # 


Guayaquil, Ecuador s 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Asuncion, Paraguay + Brazil + 


Santiago, Chile + — 
Sado Paulo, 
Brazil + 

@ Existing service 

+ Service begins July 1, 1990 

# Service begins July 21, 1990 
8 Service begins August 1, 1990, 
* Service begins August 15, 1990, 4 





Buenos Aires 
Argentina + 






Map not to scale 


Airlines’ 


Something special in the air’ 


is famous. On the ground, our 
advance boarding passes will 
get your trip off to a great start 
In the air, you'll enjoy all the 
service you've come to expect 
from American Airlines, plus 
our commitment to on-time de 
pendability 

So if you've been planning a 
trip to Latin Amenca, contact your 
Travel Agent, orcall American at 
1-800-624-6262 
Schedules 
ject to gow 


ibject to change and sub 
mment appr wal 




















From the Publisher 





hen James Nachtwey graduated 

from Dartmouth in 1970, he 
didn’t have a career mapped out. So 
he traveled around the world. Per- 
haps because the bloodshed in Viet- 
nam was at its height, he became fas- 
cinated with war. He taught himself 
photography and spent hours staring 
at scenes of conflict in art books and 
at exhibitions. “Those pictures had 
the greatest emotional impact on 
me,” Nachtwey recalls. “It seemed to 
me the most worthwhile thing one 


To convey that sensibility to others, 
Nachtwey published a remarkable vol- 
ume of photographs last year called 
Deeds of War. It was dedicated to all 
those who have “helped a stranger 
and asked for nothing in return.” 

Journalists often depend on the 
goodwill of strangers. On assignment, 
Stanley and Nachtwey learned that 
Pakistani police were preventing for- 
eigners from crossing the border into 
Afghanistan. Nachtwey began to grow 
a beard and donned guerrilla garb in 
could do with a camera.” order to pass through in a truck with a 

In 1980 Nachtwey quit his job as a ‘ group of mujahedin. Stanley crawled 
photographer for a New Mexico news- Capturing pain through a camera lens: James Nachtwey into a burlap bag and hid among sacks 
paper and went to Northern Ireland. “| a ee ~~~ filled with wheat. “On the one hand, I 
Since then he has photographed 15 "You pay a price, was scared,” she recalls. “On the other 
wars and civil conflicts, winning nu- you carry the weight.” hand, I felt absurd.”” On the way back, 
merous prizes for his work. That’s why Stanley rode openly with the rebels, 
he was the natural choice to accompany senior correspondent _ but dressed in a burka, a head-to-toe Muslim garment. All went 
Alessandra Stanley on a four-nation journey for this week’s story smoothly until a border policeman hitched a ride. He sat inches 
on child warriors. from our costumed journalists for a half-hour trip that seemed 

Nachtwey has never become jaded by war, which helps ex- like an eternity. “He didn’t suspect a thing,” says Nachtwey. 
plain why his photographs are so powerful. “You're never the “Otherwise we would have gone to jail.” 


same,” he says. “Each time, you're left with an awareness of 
something very dark and cruel that you have to carry with you 
always. You pay a price, you carry the weight, you lose sleep.” ; hhh 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


he Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern If your 
purchase doesn't meet your expectations, return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 


ontact lenses — so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to clean! 

But the FDA found the risk of eye damage to be significantly reduced 
by proper lens care. The Clensatron™ 700CL was developed specifically 
to minimize problems of lens care...and clinically proven to offer contact 
lens wearers an alternative to the traditional, “finger-rubbing” method 
which can easily scratch or tear lenses. Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles 
per minute, it thoroughly scrubs both sides of both lenses in just two 
minutes, removing protein deposits and other contaminants that make 
them uncomfortable to wear...and may damage your eyes. The New York 
Times recently reported that extended-wear lenses should also be 
removed and cleaned on a daily basis in order to prevent infection. 
Works with hard, soft and gas-permeable lenses. Comes with three color- 
coded washing chambers for fast solution identification, Compact 
enough for travel, the Clensatron uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor 
included; UL listed. Manufacturer's 1-yr warranty. $59.95 #2680. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 800-872-5200 


© DEPT. TIMFH30; 921 EASTWIND OR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 ~_|___entDIT CARD ORDERS-CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. & OAT 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
*Total the amount, add $7.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money order 
payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
«For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 














































Microprocessor for optimum 
Cleaning effectiveness. 





















*High impact ABS f c 
plastic casing. ~~ 













Uses 2 AA bafteres 
lortravel = 
















*High torque motor 
produces 300 cycies!mnute 





Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders. NO RISK 30-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 
please call (614) 794-2662 
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Sponsorship 


Here’s your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 




























Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 
Age 4 


What would you do if you sawa 
Y lost, frightened child? 


u'd probably stop, pick him up, brush away 
his tears, and help him find his way. Without even 
thinking about it. And there's a reason. 


You know what's right. 


And right now, you can do just that. You can 
act on instinct...by reaching out to one desper- 
ately poor child, thousands of miles away. With 
your pers caring and help. 

This is made possible because Childreach 
Sponsorship is a program of PLAN International 
USA (formerly Foster Parents Plan) - one of the 
oldest and most respected sponsorship organizations 
in the world. For over 53 years, PLAN International 
USA has been a leader in linking caring sponsors with 
needy children and their families overseas. 

As a Childreach Sponsor, you can help a child 
who seldom has enough to eat. A decent place to 
sleep. Medical care. The chance to learn. Or hope. 


It's your choice. 


You can even choose the child you'd like to 
sponsor. A boy or girl. In a country 


where you'd like to help. In return, you'll f 


receive pictures of the child. Personal reports 
from our on-site overseas staff. And letters 
written in the child or family's own words, 
You'll see that your money is going directly 
where it's needed most — into effective tailor- 
made programs which help your sponsored 
child, his family and community help 
themselves. 
In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll 
make it possible for a child to have better 
nutrition, health programs, schooling — and 
hope. That's only 72 cents a day, Imagine. 
Your spare change could change a child's life. 


Please don't wait. 


If you saw a helpless child on the street, 
you wouldn't wait. You'd help that instant. 
Please don't wait now, either. Achieve a small 
moral victory! 

Become a Childreach Sponsor 
with PLAN International USA. 


Call 1-800-225-1234 J 
childreach 
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Help so personal, you t 











| | 
| Enroll me as a Childreach Sponsor to... Please send my New Sponsor Kit with my Mr Mrs Miss Ms K3023 | 
The child who needs my help most. sponsored child's photo and case history 
| Girl Boy Either My check for $22 for the first month's | 
| SOUTH AMERICA (Colombia, Ecuador, SPONSOFship is enclosed. | 
Bolivia) ; Address 
| CENTRAL AMERICA/CARIBBEAN I'm not yet sure if | want to be a | 
| (Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Childreach Sponsor, but I'm interested | 
Dominican Republic) Please send me information about the City 
| __ASIA (Indonesia, India, Nepal, child | would be sponsoring. ‘ | 
| Philippines, Thailand) : State ip | 
_AFRICA (Burkina Faso, Egypt, Sierra | can't sponsor right now, but | want to 
| Leone, Sudan, Togo, Guinea) help Enclosed is a contribution to the Mail to: Kenneth H. Phillips, President | 
| Children's Emergency Fund for PLAN International USA | 
p N a 157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02886 | 
Non sectarian. Tax deductible A copy of equest from NY Dept. of State, Of 
| USA Charities Registration. Albany NY PLAN | 





Letters 





EMERGENCY! 


“Fmergency care is more a reflection of the state of 
our society than of our medical system.” 


Your article on emergency trauma cen- 
ters [MEDICINE, May 28] depicts another 
crowded U.S. facility. We can add it to our 
overburdened schools, criminal-justice sys- 
tem and landfills. 

John Eric Bonk 
Stickney, Ill. 


After working more than nine years as 
a staff nurse in a busy county-hospital 
emergency room, I suffered acute burnout 
and found employment elsewhere. From 
now on, instead of trying to explain this ex- 
perience to others, I will simply give them a 
copy of your story. 





Walt Williams, RN. 
Durham, N.C. 


In 1988 I was in a serious automobile 
accident, and I was comatose for the five or 
six weeks that followed. I am alive and well 
today because of the expert care I received. 
I make a plea to all trauma nurses and doc- 
tors: Do not give up! 

Mitchell R. Ferstenfeld 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


What is our Government waiting for? 

A march on Washington? Proper medical 
treatment is a necessity, not a privilege. 

Jacques Wehbe 

El Toro, Calif. 


The national crisis in emergency care is 
more a reflection of the state of our society 
than of our medical system. Our over- 
loaded emergency departments are a man- 
ifestation of our inability to deal with drug 
abuse, homelessness and uncompensated 
medical care. As I write this between pa- 
tients in my emergency department, I take 
my hat off to those who work in similar sit- 
uations across the nation. 

David F. Baehren, M.D. 
Columbus 


The shoestring budgets of trauma cen- 

ters are a reality, Let’s not jeopardize an 

| upstanding citizen’s life because too much 
money was spent trying to save a wounded 
addict with drugs stashed in his underwear. 
Garrett Paul Calhoun 

Pasadena, Calif. 





Accordion to Your Taste 

As if there aren’t enough oppressed mi- 
norities, now you insult accordionists [Mu- 
sic, May 28]. I've played the accordion 





David F. Baehren, M.D., Columbus 


ant understaffed, 
MPMBine's front Mhes are 


cOMPBing acrossHmerica 


\ 


a 


since I was six and suffered for my music. 
At thirtysomething, | have the posture of 
an 80-year-old and no social life; my main 
squeeze is plastic and was made in Italy. 
Barry Mitchell 
New York City 





Your delightful article belonged in the 
Environment section, since it dealt with 
pollution. I heard a story (possibly apocry- 
phal) that one of the scientific journals had 
reported an alarming rise in sterility at a 
Minnesota chicken ranch. The problem 


| was traced to the accordion-playing owner, 


who practiced “away from the house.” This 

could prove to be the population-control 

device the world so desperately needs. The 
Red Cross should certainly be notified. 

Elizabeth A. Tedford 

Cresskill, N.J. 


Your article is an ignorant display of 
ridicule for an instrument that is part of the 
cultural heritage of a sizable segment of 
America’s population. 

Janet Gozbekian 
San Rafael, Calif. 





Nonvoting Americans 

Charles Krauthammer argues that 
“low voter turnout is a leading indicator of 
contentment” in the U.S. [Essay, May 21]. 
It may be true that the majority are satis- 
fied, but there are also people who don't 
have the privilege of worrying about dates, 
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ball games or mortgages. If society is 
judged by its treatment of the powerless, 
we are in an obvious decline. 
Marsha Siik Benedetto | 
Wausau, Wis. | 


I disagree with Krauthammer’s idea 
that leadership with “vision” is not needed 


| by the American people. An apolitical era 


may free people from ideological chains, 

but it also allows them to unleash anger 

previously vented toward “greater ene- 
mies” on racial targets. 

Michael Hirsch 

Boynton Beach, Fla. 


Americans who are or should be con- 
tent, those with a higher socioeconomic 
status, vote in disproportionate numbers. 
It is widely believed that the millions of dis- 
enchanted Americans keep voter turnout 
low, not because they are satisfied, but be- 
cause they fecl the system cannot help 
them, This issue is serious and must be ad- 
dressed by our “democratic” society. 

Joel Tabin 
Evanston, Ill. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Lite Building 

Rochetelier Center 

New York, NY. 10020 





Fax pumber: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the wi 
may be edited for purpose! 
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WE DESIGNED 
THE PERFECT CAR FOR 
A DRIVER WHO 
DOESN'T EVEN EXIST. 








THE COMPACT CARENDHUSIASTE 


For years, drivers of compact 

cars have sung their praises. From “Nice” and 

“Practical” all the way to “It's easy to park” and “It 
gets me where I want to go. We feel such boredom 


is too high a price to pay for any car. 


Which brings us to a new kind of compact 


sedan, the Mazda Protegé. Don't be deceived by 


its diminutive dimensions outside. It’ a solid, 
roomy, family car inside. Roomier, in fact, than a 
Mercedes-Benz id it’s a sports sedan under 
the hood. With 125 horses, if youre counting. 


If the Protegé seems unconventional, it’s 





because of Kansei Engineering-the way Mazda 
designs each car to feel just right. For examy 

we drove the Protegé through a tunnel saturated 
with ultra-fine dust. By identifying where dust 
infiltrated the cabin, we pinpointed where noise 


leaked in, allowing us to engineer it out. The 


fila Motos.eot Amerca, lox 


result Is the quiet ride of a muc h larger automobile 
The Protegé. It will change the way you look at 
compact cars Drive it W ith pride Park it with S 


For more information call 1-800-424-0202 


IT JUST FEELS RIGHT” 














CALL HER SLOW. 
There are those who thought 
Melissa Stingley, a person with 
mental retardation, could never 
develop the skills necessary for 
cycle racing. They don’t think 
that anymore. And at the 1991 
International Special Olympics 
Games, Melissa will change 
more people’s 
misconceptions 
worldwide. To 
contribute or to 
learn more, write: 
1991 Games, PO. 
Box 1991, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 


55459-1991. 
WINNING OVER 
THE WORLD 


I99] 
international 
OPEGIAL 
OLYMPICS 
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American Scene 
er 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


The Big Poker 
Freeze-Out _ 


Three tens sure beat having 
to work for a living 


By JOHN SKOW 
layers and rubberneckers are four 
hours into the big, no-limit World Se- 

ries of Poker freeze-out here at Binion’s 

Horseshoe in Las Vegas. Maybe 170 play- 





the $835,000 first prize with $10,000 each 
in chips. From three tables away, a raspy 
Texas drawl cuts through the watery green 
air of Binion’s cardroom. Amarillo Slim 
Preston is telling stories, fogging his oppo- 
nents with rascally nonsense. Something 
about beating somebody in 312 straight 
games of gin rummy. Something about rid- 
ing a camel through a casino in Marrakech. 
Preston is a tough, lanky, 61-year-old cat- 
tleman in jeans and a straw Stetson who 
won this tournament in 1972, and who col- 
lected $142,000 from a preliminary event 
here last week, enough to tide him over. 





ers are left of the 194 who began chasing | 
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He is wealthy from poker winnings, and 
not lacking in aggressive self-confidence. 
The gods of poker are not impressed. 
Preston bumps a pair of queens, and the 
last $3,500 of his $10,000 stake, against 
what turns out to be a pair of kings. Now 
Slim is out of the action, and so is 83-year- 
old Johnny Moss of Odessa, Texas, a three- 
time champion with the smile of a croco- 
dile. Earlier, Moss had said, “I like my 
chances better than anybody’s. If a man 
can go high, I can go higher.” Not this time. 
The game is Texas Hold ’Em (no limit), 
a diamondback species of seven-card stud 
in which each player gets two cards down, 
and then five cards usable by all players are 
dealt face up; the first three at the same 
time, then the fourth, then the last. You 
can’t bring in fresh money, so that when 
you run dry, you're gone, frozen out. The 
last two gunslingers left on the tourna- 





You make your statement by what you wear as well as by how you play 





Best of all, for civilians with dreams of 
glory, anyone with $10,000 and a detectable 
pulse rate may enter 
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SAMUEI 


The first thing you'll notice 
about my Samuel Adams Boston Vay 
Lager is its rich, amber color 
SU riasaatiincelel)aden anes uicie 
full-bodied beer which is virtually hand- 
made—brewed slowly in small batches - 
from only traditional ingredients. 

You see, my classic recipe uses only 
pure water, lager yeast, two-row malt, 
and rare Bavarian hops. That's it. That's 
where all the flavor—and color—comes 


=D 
tron L J ; . 
SS orpreservatives that dilute a 


ADAMS 


from. And Samuel Adams 
28” contains none of the adjuncts 


beer's character. So my beer tastes every 

bit as rich and flavorful as it looks. 
Don’t believe your eyes? Then try 

it against the best of the imports. And 

see for yourself. 


Finns Kak 


Boston Beer Company 


Samuel Adams - 
boston Lager. The Imports ~-= 
Pale By Comparison. 


any. To visit our small, historic brewery and for more information, call or write: 30 Germania St., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 482-3432 











What do these needy kids have in common 
with excess inventory? 


They are all going to college through EAL! 


CALL EAL IF YOUR CORPORATION HAS 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR DONATION. 


EAL - Will take your donated material and use it to 
generate scholarships for needy, deserving 
students. 


EAL - Donations could mean an above cost tax 
deduction - IRS Reg.170(e)(3). 


EAL - Scholarships are given in the donating 
corporation's name. 


EAL - Leverages your gift to help participating 
colleges. 


| AS For More Details 


Call 708/690-0010 
Educational Assistance Ltd. Peter Roskam 
P.O. BOX 3021-GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60138+FAX (312) 690-0565 Executive Director 
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American Scene 











ment’s fourth day are firing from behind 
stacks worth a total of $1.94 million. 

Best of all, for civilians with dreams of 
glory, anyone with $10,000 and a detectable 
pulse rate may enter. They won’t let you 
sign up for Wimbledon, will they? Alas, 
poker is a pure gambling game only in the 
very short run. Beyond the quirk of a single 
hand, skill takes over and twirls its mus- 
tache. The trouble is that a single hand can 


run you out of town. Last year’s winner, | 


Phil Hellmuth Jr., 24, a tall, weedy youth 
whose soft face projects an unsettling ex- 


pression of sweet decay, jukes and twitches | 


to the music of his Walkman. He piles up a 
fortress of chips, then watches it disinte- 
grate. The last of it backs two nines. He 
pulls a third nine, but his opponent gets a 
third queen. Television crews have filmed 
almost every hand he has played. Now he’s 
gone. Dewey Tomko, who came in second 
here a few years ago, used to be a kinder- 
garten teacher for migrant workers’ chil- 
dren in Florida. He would stay up all night 
playing poker, he admits shyly, and when 
his class took its nap, he would take one 
too, on his very own mat, sometimes wak- 
ing up long after the mammas had collected 
the kids. Tomko quit teaching and became 
a world-class poker player. But now all he 
can think of is getting back to Florida to 
play baseball with his three sons. Is that why 
he lost today? He’s worried that he isn’t 
worried, another good man gone wrong. 


ut look who’s still here as play ends for 

the day. Diane Borger from Winnipeg 
is one of five women in what is still largely a 
man’s game. She’s a psychology student at 
California Lutheran University, of all 
places, where she will have to finish her 
master’s thesis if she doesn’t place well at 








Binion’s. Borger is small and blond, and | 
though she’s 28, she looks like a little girl. | 
When she plays, she wears a blue cap that | 


says TOP GUN and smokes long, skinny ci- 
gars. All you can see is her little, straight- 
across mouth under the peak of the cap, 


| and that evil smoke curling up. 


You make your statement with what 
you have. Crandall Addington, slim as a 
whip, whose year-round gamble is oil and 
gas exploration in South Texas, wears an 
elegant suit, a diamond stickpin, alligator 
boots, a neatly trimmed beard and a full- 
rigged Stetson. Tuna Lund, a huge fellow 
from Reno who got his nickname from an 
oceanic losing streak in Carson City, Nev. 
(a sure loser is a fish, and a tuna is a big 
fish), just sits at the table looking massive. 
He hasn't much choice; but if he’s winning 
(which he is, just now) and you're not, 
maybe your mind wanders, and you begin 
wondering just how much he can see 
through those bottle-bottom glasses, or 
whether the toothpick he’s chewing is 
the same one he started the day with. 
This puts you in the wrong frame of mind 
when Lund (as he does just now) pushes 
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100 chips worth $1,000 each into the pot. 
Poker may be the most successful U.S. 
export these days. Here at Binion’s, where 


tournament poker took shape in 1970, there | 


are good players from India, Sweden and 
other places that seem unlikely. Dewey 
Tomko estimates that there are only ten or 
15 really successful players, whose lives and 
incomes would be comparable to those of the 
world’s best tennis professionals. Sure, he 
admits when an eyebrow is raised, there are a 
lot of others who scuffle along at $200,000 a 
year, “but that’s as bad as having a job.” 
The big stacks of chips represent big 
money, but money itself, an onlooker be- 
gins to understand, is almost without psy- 
chological weight to the top players. Eric 
Drache, who runs the cardroom at the fan- 
cy new Mirage casino here, was offered a 
job once when he was a full-time card play- 
er. He had to ask a civilian friend whether 
$150,000 was a good year’s salary. It didn’t 


| sound like much to a man who was usually 


up or down more than that after an eve- 
ning’s play. Unofficial side games here 
routinely slosh with more money than the 
World Series itself. Hundred-dollar bills 
are banded in sheaves of 50; and sheaves 
are wadded in stacks of ten; and bets and 
raises hit the table hard, thud-thud-thud. 


re ut bragging rights to the Series are im- 
portant, even if first prize is only 
$835,000. By day four Diane Borger is back 
at college. Addington has left, beaten but 
unwrinkled. Jerry Buss, owner of the Los 
Angeles Lakers, has run through $10,000 
in pocket change. Big old Doyle Brunson, a 
two-time World Series winner and perhaps 
the best poker player of all, they say here, 
has tossed in his last chip. 

There is always one hand they talk 
about. It comes when only two players are 
left. Mansour Matloubi, a placid-seeming 
Iranian living in England, is down to his last 
$800,000 in chips. He bets it all on a pair of 
tens in the hole, with the rest of the cards 
still to come. Tuna Lund’s toothpick does 
not tremble. He has about $1.1 million in 
front of him, and he calls with ace-nine, 
good but not great hole cards. 

Dollar amounts here are deceptive; 
what Lund and Matloubi are really playing 
for is $501,000, the difference between 
$835,000 and the $334,000 second prize. 
But to win, you need all the chips. Lund 
looks golden after the three-card “flop” 
gives him another ace-nine, for a nearly un- 
beatable two pairs. Matloubi placidly kicks 
the table. He needs a third ten, a 22-to-1 
shot against, or the tournament is over. 

And, of course, the last up card gives the 
Iranian his ten, and $1.6 million in chips. A 
couple of hours later he erodes Tuna’s last 
reserves and wins it all. Photos are taken 
with Matloubi embracing a huge pile of 
cash, and Tuna looking bemused. Then the 
watchers and players begin drifting away. 
The boys are looking fora poker game. 
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America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary relieves more sinking feelings-how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster’ 








More people take our word for it. 


OMernam-Webdsier 1969 


The best way to a man’s 
stomach...NordicTrack 








World's best 
aerobic exerciser. 


NordicTrack duplicates the motion of 
cross-country skiing, what most experts 
agree is the most efficient and effective 
aerobic exercise 

It burns more calories in less time than 
any other kind of exercise machine. Up to 
1,100 calories per hour according to tests ata 
major universily 
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Besides burning calories it strengthens 
the heart, tones the muscles and improves 
stamina, And it’s much less stressful on the 
body than running and high meee sports 
Working out on Nordic Track also boosts 
creativity and productivity and lowers stress 
making you feel as good as you look 





It's time to change 
the spare tire. 





Unlike most in 
home exercisers 
NordicTrack works all 
the major muscle 
groups of the body . 
including the arms, legs 
buttocks, shoulders and ‘ 
yes, even stomach 
So what are you 
waiting for? Call 
NordicTrack toda 








| Call Toll Free in U.S. and Canada 








| 1-800-328-5888 | 
J Please send me a free brochure | 
Also a free video tape VHS O BETA 

| Name a E | 

| Street | 

| City_ ___ State _ Zip_ = 

| Phone ( ) | 
sane een Blvd. N. * Chaska, MN 55318 


Mark Lewis proudly displays a drug dealer's boat he bought at a U.S. Government Auction recently for only $10. 


| BOUGHT i 000 BOAT 
FOR ONLY 


CASH IN ON THE GOVERNMENT FIRST TIME EVER! THE COMPLETE 
SEIZURE AND SURPLUS PROGRAM GOVERNMENT AUCTION PACKAGE 


Seized cars for as little as $25. Surplus cars for as little as Enroll now in this special home-study program to find out 

$10. A $150,000 home sold for only $15. Homes, cars, boats, how you can participate in Government tions. Some 

computers, and other merchandise available at big savings. agencies have tremendous bargains, others dont Find out 
which ones have the biggest “giveaways” 


CALL NOW 


THE ACTION GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT AUCTIONS (Limited Otter) 


1-800-468-5060 


MASTERCARD —VISA—AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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entertainment (en’ tor tan m 


1. Anything that astonishes, amu hes, intrigues or e 
2. Anything and everything in ENTERTAINMENT WEE 


TAKE 4 FREE ISSUES OF 


entertainment 


Back no further! It’s here! Your definitive source for the very 
best bets in Movies, TV, Videos, Books, Music, and much 
more!! 

Entertainment Weekly—the new magazine that takes the guess- 
work out of your leisure time by giving you an insider's look at 
what's hot... and what’s not! 


To get your 4 FREE ISSUES and become a Charter 
Subscriber, simply dial our Toll-Free Hotline: 


1-800-289-6500 





PRESENTED BY THE TIME INC. MAGAZINE COMPANY. 
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GRAPEVINE 


By PAUL GRAY/ Reported by David Ellis 





universalist philosophy that preaches, as the Soviet 
President does, of the need for “a new world or- 
der.” As he said in California: “All mankind is en- 
tering a new age, and world trends are beginning to 
obey new laws and logic.” More strikingly, he held 
a private meeting in Canada earlier in the week 
with one of the leading gurus of the new age move- 
ment, Sri Chinmoy, who read him a “spiritual 
song” and gave him a volume of admiring letters. 


MASTER BUILDING ON THE INSTALLMENT 
PLAN. Mike Dukakis and Rob Lowe aren’t the 
only ones with bittersweet memories of the 1988 
Democratic National Convention in Atlanta. For 
two years, visitors to that city have been paying a 2¢ 






Thatcher, an early and ardent supporter of Gorba- | $15 million tab for hosting the party. Two weeks 
chev’s, continued to lead cheers during her visit to | ago that magic sum was attained, but the surcharge 
the Kremlin last week, and even urged top military | remains; now the goal is to help pay for the $210 
leaders there to back Gorbachev to the hilt. But be- | million Georgia Dome, a spanking new facility that 
hind her public exhortations lie deep doubts about | will host the 1994 Super Bowl. 

his chances. She sees the emergence of Boris Yel- 

tsin as a particular reason for pessimism; she re- | BUT HAS HE WATCHED REDS? Remember Zhao 
gards him as an unguided missile, and has privately | Ziyang, former general secretary of China’s Com- 
characterized him in a phrase that could raise | munist Party? He was last seen in public on May 


“He is like an Irishman,” she says. hunger strikers in Tiananmen Square. Then came 
the crackdown and Zhao’s expulsion from the par- 
GORBY, THE NEW AGE GURU? Fans of harmonic | ty. Friends now report that Zhao is at peace with 


khail Gorbachev's frequent use of phrases associ- | lost his chauffeured Mercedes 500, but he still has a 

ated with the new age movement, that mystical, | staff of five aides and an assigned Nissan that 

comes with, yes, a mini-bar. Zhao seldom leaves 
his house, spending most of his days reading and 
watching videotapes. One acquaintance quotes 
the ex-leader: “I didn’t realize so many good 
movies existed.” 






















TEMPORARY INSANITY. The annual cconom- 
ic summit of the seven industrialized nations is 
being held in the U.S. next month, and George 

Bush arranged for it to take place in his 
adopted hometown of Houston. Local offi- 
cials, working with the Secret Service, are 
now taking steps to protect world leaders 

from crazies in the Lone Star state. Harris 
County Commissioners have allocated 
$16,400 to purchase stun guns, leg re- 
straints and belly chains. The funds will 






\ cea Ann Richards her alcoholism OTe is y also support the Secret Service request for 
\ “Wee reves stares a0 Clayton wigs, 8 round-the-clock processing of mental- 


commitment warrants in order to lock up 
threatmakers in psychiatric hospitals. 














BOMBS AWAY. The latest fashion 

craze among young Japanese is for rep- 
licas of the sheepskin-packed flight 

jackets worn by U.S. pilots who 

bombed Japan during World War II. 
According to Master Inc. of Hastings, 
Minn., which makes the jackets and 
sells them for $400 to $600 each, the 
most popular models carry the insig- 
nia of the actual squadrons involved 
in the aerial attacks. 











A SHILLELAGH FOR HER THOUGHTS. Margaret | surcharge on hotel and motel rooms to retire the — 


hackles both in the U.S.S.R. and closer to home. | 19, 1989, during a tearful meeting with student — 


convergences and the like have been noting Mi- | his current situation. Small wonder. He may have — 
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Tunnel Vision 


Do voters finally see a need for new taxes? Californians 
did—but only when they could also see the payback 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


oscow is not the only cradle of 
revolution where people are 
having second thoughts these 
days. Now there’s California 
too. The state that gave birth to the taxpay- 
er revolt in the 1970s took a step back last 
week from the antitax orthodoxy that has 
kept American government in a 
Straitjacket ever since. California voters, 
who have tended to feel about taxes the 
way Lenin felt about capital gains, agreed 
to ballot Proposition 111, which doubles 
the state gasoline levy to fund improve- 
ments for gridlocked highways. The out- 
come of that vote reverberated not just on 
the West Coast but all the way to 
Washington 
It was through another ballot initiative, 
that Californians slashed 
property taxes 57% in 19 


fiscal 


Proposition 1: 
; one year later, 
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approved a no less important cap on 
state spending. In the decade that fol- 
lowed, nearly 20 other states adopted simi- 
lar measures, and Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush rode the antitax sentiment 
into the White House. 

There were those who were ready to 
see the Proposition 111 vote as a sign that 
after more than a decade of sharply re- 
duced services, Americans have at least 
grudgingly acknowledged the need to pay 
for badly needed improvements in their 
roads, schools and environment. “They are 
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At a crawl on the San Francisco—Oakland Bay 
Bridge; below, the push for the hike 


ready to put their money where their 
mouths are,” says former San Francisco 
mayor Dianne Feinstein, winner of the 
state’s Democratic gubernatorial primary 
“T think it signals a new day.” Even Arthur 
Laffer, the supply-side economist who was 
instrumental in enacting Proposition 13, 
declared the end of the revolution he 
helped usher in. “If the state where the tax 
revolt was invented rejects it,” he glumly 
asks, “can Washington be far behind?” 
Yes, possibly. The fact is, Californians 
approached Proposition 111 with trepida 
tion, even though the state’s 9¢-per-gal. gas 
tax, last increased in 1983, is one of the low- 
est in the country. (The national average is 
15.8¢.) No wonder then that California 
ranks 48th among the 50 states in per capita 
spending for highways—with predictable 














results. In a motor-happy state, the high- 
ways are crumbling and inadequate. 

Given all that, the gas-tax referendum 
might have been more significant if it had 
been rejected—a sign that voters would 
rather suffer any discomfort than reach 
into their pockets. In fact, the increase was 
approved by just 52% in an election in 
which less than 40% of registered voters 
took part. “The message to government is 
‘Give us a discrete program, a finite cost, 
convince us that you're going to 
spend the money wisely, and we 
will write you a limited check,’ ” 
says Sherry Bebitch Jeffe, a polit- 
ical analyst at Claremont Col- 
lege’s graduate center for politics 
and policy. 

Not quite grounds for declar- 
ing a counterrevolution. Yet 
there are other signs that the 
constraints imposed by Proposi- 
tion 13 have begun to chafe. A 
position paper compiled by as- 
semblyman Tom Hayden points 
out that California, once a leader 
of progressive government, has 
dropped to near last place among 
the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia in measures of living 
quality, including per capita 
spending on schools, classroom 
size and housing affordability. 

Though Californians have 
approved small tax increases on a 
local level in recent years, the 
state faces a $3.6 billion budget 
shortfall. With state funds 
shrinking, many spending bur- 
dens have been passed down to 
localities, which in turn pass 
them along to new-home buyers. 
To offset the cost of sewage and 
Street building, parks and 
schools, local governments be- 
gan imposing “impact fees” of as 
much as $25,000 for a newly built 
home. So it was no less important 
that California voters also agreed 
last week to loosen the state 
spending cap and exclude certain 
expenditures from the limits. 

Evidence of antitax sentiment 
is still widespread, and not just in 
California. In Illinois a group of 
irate taxpayers is promoting a bal- 
lot initiative that would require 
tax increases to be approved by 
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| three-fifths of the state legislature 





instead of a simple majority. Earlier this 
year more than 1,000 property-tax protest- 
ers stormed the office of Kansas Governor 
Mike Hayden. Connecticut's Governor 
William O'Neill decided against running 
for a third term this fall partly because his 
poll numbers dropped sharply after he 
threw his support behind higher taxes. 
Whatever the political perils, taxes 
have become a subject that many state law- 
makers cannot avoid. Slower economies, 
especially in the Northeast, have left more 


than 25 states facing deficits. Since every 
once of them but Vermont is required by law 
to have a balanced budget, deficits mean 
tax increases, spending cuts or both. More- 
over, many states have been hiking taxes to 
make up for declining federal funds for 
clean water, job training, low-income hous- 
ing and sewage treatment. Increased state 
and local taxes, as well as a larger Social Se- 
curity bite, explain why, for all the ballyhoo 
over the Reagan-era tax cuts, Americans 





ing of putting off a budget agreement—and 
the announcement of new “revenue en- 
hancements” that it might entail—until a 
lame-duck session of Congress begins, con- 
veniently, after the November elections. 
“The tough choices have been avoided for 
ten years,” laments California Democrat 
Leon Panetta, chairman of the House Bud- 
get Committee. “There’s never a good time 
to do it.” 

Eventually the time will come. When it 








Last week the New 
Jersey Supreme Court 
ordered the state to 
remedy the funding gap 
between rich and poor 
school districts. That 
was fine with Governor 
Florio, who wants to 
shift the school- 
financing base from 
local property taxes to 
statewide income and 
other taxes. To finance 
his plan and close a 
$592 million budget 
deficit, he is also 
seeking passage of 

$1 billion in state 
spending cuts and $2.6 
billion in new taxes. 


The Supreme Court in 
Texas has ordered 
changes in school 
financing to improve 
conditions at places 
like Roosevelt 
Elementary School in 
Edgewood, where a 
chain-link fence serves 
as a volleyball net for 
pupils in a physical 
education class. To 
meet the court order, a 
special session of the 
legislature last week 
approved a $520 
million package of new 
taxes that Governor 
Clements reluctantly 
signed. 


does, how should lawmakers in- 
flict the pain on their constitu- 
ents without hurting themselves 
in the bargain? California’s expe- 
rience, and that of other states, 
suggest the following tactics: 


Target the tax to a purpose 
the voters understand. Cali- 
fornia’s gas tax was presented as 
a “user fee” that would translate 
into relief for overcrowded high- 
ways. A $5 million campaign for 
Proposition 111 and its compan- 
ion Proposition 108 spelled out 
the spending goals to the last de- 
tail. “Our strategy was to explain 
that this 5¢ a gallon is $5 a month 
to the average family of four,” 
says assemblyman Richard Katz. 
“If you live in the San Fernando 
Valley, that gets you two lanes on 
the Simi Valley Freeway and an 
additional lane in each direction 
on the Ventura Freeway.” 

That direct quid pro quo is an 
advantage Washington does not 
yet enjoy. Polls show that even on 
a federal level, voters accept the 
idea of taxes to address specific 
problems; reducing the deficit is 
not one of them. 


Tie the tax to behavior. “If 
you don’t drink, smoke or drive a 
car, you’re a tax evader,” quips 
Tom Foley, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Taxes 
on gasoline, cigarettes and li- 
quor, as well as license fees and 
telephone surcharges, have 
proved to be the easiest way to 
get money from voters. Although 
they are more regressive than in- 
come taxes, they give people a 
feeling that they can control the 
amount of tax they pay by limit- 
ing the amount of goods or ser- 











today pay roughly 22% of their income in 
taxes, just as they did in 1980. 

In Washington the sense of urgency is 
less impressive. Last week the bipartisan 
budget summit involving congressional ne- 
gotiators and White House aides resumed 
just two days after the California vote. But 
the summiteers are far from reaching an 
agreement on a mix of spending cuts and 
new revenues that will hold the 1991 deficit 
to the $64 billion mandated by the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings law. They are even talk- 
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vices they consume. Levies on alcohol and 
cigarettes can be portrayed as appropriate- 
ly discouraging bad habits—Florida Gov- 
ernor Bob Martinez vetoed a gas-tax in- 
crease last month, but he and the 
legislature are considering raising the tax 
on cigarettes to 43¢ a pack. 





Join hands and jump off the cliff 
together. So goes Wyoming Senator 
Alan Simpson's scenario for a bipartisan | 
federal deficit reduction. The tactic proved 
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its worth in California. Proposition 111 had 
the support of the gubernatorial candi- 
dates of both parties and more than 250 
business, labor and social-service groups 
that spanned the political spectrum. Bipar- 
tisan support reduces a politician’s vulner- 
ability to attack by opponents as a tax-hap- 
py spender. In Washington Democrats 
insist they need that cover from Republi- 
cans—but Republicans fear they would be 
exposed to primary challenges from even 
more conservative candidates back home. 


Make the courts force you to do it. “I 
was between a rock and a hard place,” said 
Texas Governor William Clements last 
week. After two vetoes, he had finally ac- 
cepted a $520 million sales-tax increase to 
comply with a state supreme court order to 
remedy disparities in school spending. 
“There was no other way. It was not a 
pleasant circumstance, and it’s not one that 
I am happy with,” he said. Clements may 
have been protesting too much. Texas poli- 
ticians are practiced at shifting the blame 
onto judges: last year the state approved a 
$400 million bond issue for new prisons af- 
ter the state supreme court ruled that 
crowded conditions violated inmates’ 
rights. In March, after Kentucky's Su- 
preme Court invalidated the school fi- 
nance system, legislators there ponied up a 
$1.3 billion education package by adding 
1% to the sales tax and broadening the in- 
come tax. 





If all else fails, try leadership. New Jer- 
sey’s Democratic Governor Jim Florio, fac- 
ing a $592 million budget deficit, kicked off 
his new administration with a plan to raise 
more than $2.6 billion in new taxes. Florio 
proposed doubling income taxes for taxpay- 
ers earning more than $150,000, as well as 
cutting $1 billion from popular programs. 
Not all the money would be used to balance 
the budget. Some of it—shades of the Great 
Society! —would go to New Jersey's poorest 
neighborhoods and school districts. 

Florio had some political cover. He 
blamed the state’s deficit on his Republican 
predecessor, and he got a boost last week 
when the New Jersey Supreme Court or- 
dered a statewide funding scheme for 
schools. Moreover, Florio’s plan would 
shift some of the burden for education away 
from property-tax increases, which were re- 
jected in nearly half of New Jersey’s school 
districts last April. Most important, Florio’s 
bold decision to trigger a tax fight during his 
first year in office is based on the political 
calculation that voters may forgive and for- 
get by the time he is up for re-election in 
1993. That tactic worked in the past for one 
of the savviest Governors ever to approach 
the problem, who enacted his state’s big- 
gest tax increase during his first year in of- 
fice —California’s former Governor Ron- 
ald Reagan. — Reported by Hays Gorey/ 
Washington and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 

















With the 


nomination tucked away, the exuberant victor reached for the stars 


Carolina’s Great Black Hope 





Despite his proven biracial appeal, Harvey Gantt will 
find it difficult to unseat right-winger Jesse Helms 


North Carolina primary vot- 

ers made history last week by 

selecting Harvey Gantt as the 

first black ever nominated 

for the U.S. Senate by the 
Democratic Party in any state. But to Car- 
ter Wrenn, a top strategist for Republican 
Jesse Helms, Gantt’s nomination merely 
confirmed that the Tarheel State remains 
under siege. Charged Wrenn: “What you 
have opposing Helms is another coalition 
of homosexuals and artists and pacifists 
and every other left-wing group.” 

Once again North Carolina seemed in 
the grip of political schizophrenia. The 
calm and articulate Gantt, a former two- 
term mayor of Charlotte, may appeal to 
the progressive voters who gave the state a 
reputation for moderation by electing such 
Democrats as Terry Sanford, first as a for- 
ward-looking Governor and in 1986 as 
North Carolina’s other Senator. The tart- 
tongued Helms, on the other hand, has 
won three terms by pushing hot-button 
hard-right issues—pornography, school 
prayer, busing—among whites in more ru- 
ral parts of the state. To have a shot at 
Helms, local experts say, Gantt will need to 
add at least 40% of the state’s estimated 
2.5 million white voters to his strong sup- 
port among some 575,000 blacks. 

If any black candidate can do that, it is 
Gantt. He is a far cry from Helms’ de- 
scription of him as “Jesse Jackson’s candi- 
date.” An M.LT.-trained architect, he op- 
crates in the smooth, reserved style of 
such rising black politicians as Virginia 





Governor Douglas Wilder. A veteran of 
sit-ins during the 1960s, Gantt demon- 
strated his crossover potential in 1983, 
when he ran for mayor of Charlotte, a city 
that was 75% white. He won with 52% of 
the vote. 

In the city’s weak-mayor system, domi- 
nated by an eleven-member council, Gantt 
proved adept at consensus building. He ef- 
fectively promoted growth and pushed 
through the building of a sports coliseum 
that attracted an N.B.A. franchise. He was 
re-elected resoundingly in 1985. Then his 
success, in a sense, overtook him. Char- 
lotte thrived to the point of attracting huge 
traffic snarls, which his 1987 Republican 
opponent, Sue Myrick, exploited in TV 
ads. She won by 1%. 

Gantt hopes to make inroads among 
Republican women with a_ pro-choice 
stance on abortion, which contrasts sharply 
with Helms’ adamant antiabortion posi- 
tion. A Mason-Dixon poll shows that he 
leads Helms 44% to 43% with 13% unde- 
cided. Yet the same poll at a similar stage 
in 1984 had former Governor Jim Hunt 
ahead of Helms by 15 percentage points— 
and he lost by 4. Though prominent Demo- 
crats like Sanford have pledged to go all 
out for Gantt, he has no chance of amass- 
ing the $17 million that Helms spent six 
years ago and that his campaign claims it 
can raise again, if needed. Gantt’s place in 
history is assured—but probably as the first 
black challenger to run against Helms and 
lose. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Tom Curry/Atianta 
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The Mouth of Massachusetts 


John Silber has an awesome vocabulary, a tireless tongue 
and plenty of bile. The combination could make him Governor 





‘ By SAMALLIS 





Boston Globe political car- 

toonist Paul Szep calls him 

the Andrew Dice Clay of 
Massachusetts politics. Columnist George 
Will says he is the most interesting candi- 
date in America this year. The specter of 
the 63-year-old bantam president of Bos- 
ton University occupying the Governor’s 
office terrifies many Bay State residents. 
But it exhilarates others, who believe a hu- 
morless political outsider performing tri- 
age on moribund state government can re- 
store it to fiscal health. Either way, John 
Silber, who on June 2 ensured his place on 
the ballot for Massachusetts’ September 
primary, makes incredible theater. 

Silber has evolved from a political as- 
terisk to serious contender in five short 
months by becoming a channel for rage 
and frustration against bureaucracy in 
general and the fiscally disastrous adminis- 
tration of Michael Dukakis in particular. 
He capped his uphill fight by narrowly cor- 
ralling the necessary 15% of delegates at a 
chaotic Democratic state convention. For 
that feat, Silber drew at least as much at- 
tention as former state attorney general 
Francis X. Bellotti got for finishing first. 

Now Bellotti and lieutenant governor 
Evelyn Murphy, the third surviving candi- 
date, will train their guns on Silber, whom 
they fear for his brains, bile and ability to 
dominate the news. Says pollster Gerry 
Chervinsky: “If he gets going on substance, 
Silber is going to win.” He would be a for- 
midable general-election candidate whose 
stern morality could draw Reagan Demo- 
crats back to the party and attract liberal 
Republicans. 

Silber has come this far by saying what- 
ever is on his mind. He bills himself as the 
ultimate political outsider at a time when 
insiders are as popular as cockroaches. The 
State is in a fiscal mess because of people 
like Bellotti and Murphy, he argues, and it 
needs him to slash about $1 billion in fat, 
reform the education system, create prison 
schools at abandoned military bases and 
add 12¢ per gal. to the state gasoline tax to 
trigger new jobs through business activity 
and tourism. 

Silber’s voice resonates in part because 
he has no political filter. He moves through 
life like a heat-seeking missile, careering 
from one trajectory to another as new targets 
appear on his screen. He believes in abso- 
lutes. He abhors moral relativism and what 
others call “values.” “A person who believes 
in having sexual relationships with children 
has values,” he snaps in a clipped Texas bari- 


| tone. “He puts a high value on pedophilia.” 








Such flipness has resulted in “a 24-hour 
stakeout on John Silber’s mouth,” in the 
words of media analyst Ralph Whitehead. 
The watch often pays off. Who else calls 
the Boston School Committee “otiose” or 
academic opponents “pismires” (derived 
from a Scandinavian term for urinating 
ants)? During his campaign, Silber de- 
clared that a person can live with alcohol 
abuse and still achieve at a high level, lik- 
ened the oratory technique of Jesse Jack- 
son to that of Adolf Hitler and asserted 
that “the racism of Jews is quite phenome- 
nal.” He told reporters early in the cam- 
paign, “I know as a candidate I should kiss 
your ass, but I haven't learned to do that 
with equanimity yet.” 

Silber has toned down his rhetoric 
since then, but he remains as addicted to 
controversy as a moth is to a porch light. 
Last month he suggested that funds for 
teenage welfare mothers who have more 
than one child be cut off. He enraged the 
party establishment by comparing the 15% 
convention threshold to the exclusionary 
tactics Southern white supremacists used 
to keep blacks out of politics. 

Even most of his critics concede that 


Silber’s 19-year tenure at Boston Universi- | 


ty has produced a clear improvement in the 
institution, both academically and finan- 
cially. But his combativeness has left the 
university in a state of “enervative calm” 
because, says one professor, “people are 
too tired to fight anymore.” Silber handles 








| need any more people who know they're 


the university's board “like Stalin worked 
the Politburo,” in the words of one faculty 
member. He has reduced faculty and stu- 
dents to tears with his explosive temper 
and bruising classroom behavior. During 
the 1970s he dismissed undergraduates 
who published a student newspaper called 
bu exposure as “short-pants communists.” 
Armchair psychologists speculate that 
Silber’s ballistic streaks are compensation 
for being born with a deformed right arm. 
But his brother Paul says, “The only thing 
John couldn't do growing up was pick his 
nose with his right hand. He never knew he 
was handicapped. He just knew he was dif- 
ferent.” As a boy in San Antonio, Silber 
concluded it was best to attack early in a 
fight, a strategy that has been an article of 
faith ever since. “He learned that if he had 
to fight, it was best for him to land the first 
blow,” recalls Paul. “If he couldn’t whip a 
man with one arm, he'd figure out how to 
hit him harder, and that’s what he did.” 
Silber graduated from Trinity Universi- 
ty in San Antonio, received his doctorate 
from Yale and maintained a mercurial pro- 
file as a philosophy professor and later as 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Texas. He almost suc- 
ceeded Terrel Bell as Secretary of Educa- 
tion under Reagan, a job he craved, but 
lost out to his friend William Bennett. 
Ronnie Dugger, publisher of the liberal 
Texas Observer, says the U.S. needs more 
John Silbers, flaws and all. “What we have 
here is a valuable citizen,” he says, because 
of Silber’s energy and commitment. No 
way, counters James H. Sledd, a former 
English professor at the University of Tex- 
as who taught under Silber. “We don’t 





right. They are the most dangerous people 
going.” Both men have a point. 
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Silber celebrating at the state convention: Who else would call his foes “pismires”? 
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Clinging to the Cold War 





he cold war is over. Intellectuals, 

diplomats and government officials 
agree. So does business; last week Gener- 
al Motors signed a $1 billion deal to sell 
auto parts to the U.S.S.R. Now would 
somebody please tell Congress? Old 
thinking dies hard on Capitol Hill, and 
there are days when the lawmakers seem 


Old habits die hard in Washington, where Gorbachev 
and Bush remain targets of political opportunity 


mand for independence from Moscow. 

That approach is particularly surpris- 
ing since Soviet-bashing no longer com- 
mands wide support among voters. Only 
a fourth of those who responded in an 
April poll for TIME and CNN by Yankelo- 
vich Clancy Shulman said the U.S. 
“should pressure the Soviet Union to 





two-thirds judged the issue to be “none 
of our business.” 

So why is the hard line now develop- 
ing in Congress? Part of the explanation 
is that some conservatives would be left 
with little to do since one reason for 
their existence is to promote hostility to- 
ward the Kremlin. Other legislators who 
have no nostalgia for the cold war none- 
theless think Bush has tied U.S. policy 
too closely to Gorbachev's political sur- 
vival, and thus made concessions unwar- 
ranted by Soviet weakness. Bush invited 
such criticism by linking Lithuania and 
trade relations in May, then unlinking 
them at the summit without getting Sovi- 


to have missed the news. 
Certainly George Bush 
has so far failed to get the 
message across, in part be- 
cause of his own ambiva- 
lence. At his summit with 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 





bachev, the President pro- 
claimed, “We've moved a 
long, long way from the 
depths of the cold war.” 
But asked last week if the 
cold war was over, Bush 
fudged: “‘Well, I don’t 
know—we've got to wait 
and see.” Ever since the 
summit, the President has 
heard grumbling—and not 
only from right-wingers— 
that he failed to “jam it to 
them while they're weak,” 
in the words of Wisconsin 
Democrat Les Aspin, chairman 
of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Aspin predicts “po- 
tential problems” for both the 
chemical-weapons treaty signed 
at the summit and an eventual 
pact to reduce strategic nuclear 
warheads. But the biggest trou- 
ble at the moment is a bipartisan 
rebellion against a trade agree- 
ment that would grant Moscow 
most-favored-nation trade status 





(which actually means access to 
American markets on terms 
equal to those enjoyed by most 

other countries). 
Under Gorbachev, the 
U.S.S.R. has fulfilled the one 
explicit condition that Congress 
laid down for granting MFN sta- 
tus to the Soviet Union when 
it passed the Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment in 1974, which was 
intended to permit freer emigra- 
tion. In 1989, 71,190 Jews left 
the country. As recently as three 
years ago, a mere 914 emigrated. 
However, congressional leaders 
of both parties have raised 
a new condition: movement 





toward granting Lithuania’s de- 


give Lithuania its independence.” Almost 











Reach Out—a Little 


he cold war spirit lingers in parts of the Admin- 

istration as well as in Congress. The Commerce 
Department last week denied permission for US 
West, a Baby Bell company, to lead a seven-nation 
consortium that plans to build a $500 million fiber- 
optic transmission line across the Soviet Union. 
Reason: the high-tech system could be useful to the 
Soviet military. US West protested in vain that Mos- 
cow had offered to let the consortium companies 
verify that the system was being used only for civilian 
purposes. It also argued that upgraded communica- 
tions would help the U.S.S.R. become a more open 
society. 

A different standard is being applied to the newly 
democratic nations of Eastern Europe. The U.S. 
joined the other 16 members of the Coordinating 
Committee for Multilateral Export Controls, which 
monitors the transfer of technology to communist 
countries, in approving the sale of sophisticated ma- 
chine tools, telecommunications equipment and 
computers to those nations if they put in place safe- 
guards to protect the Western technology. As a re- 
sult, AT&T, a rival of US West, will proceed with 
plans to upgrade Poland’s phone system. 2 
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et concessions in return. 


A still larger number of 
Congressmen say they sup- 
port any nation’s right to 
self-determination, Their 
lofty concern apparently 
does not extend to Quebec, 
Slovakia, Palestine or other 
areas where minorities are 
secking nationhood, per- 
haps because U.S. voter 
rolls do not include large 
numbers of French-Canadi- 
ans, Slovaks or Palestinians. 
Though Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans have been highly vocal, 
they are small in number 
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Lithuanian lobby in the U.S. 
But millions of Americans 
of East European ancestry 
nurse a long-standing and 
understandable grudge against 
Moscow. 

Most important of all, Demo- 
crats like Majority Leader George 
Mitchell and Speaker Tom Foley 
have been probing for an issue on 
which they can score points 
against the highly popular Bush. 
They are being joined by Republi- 
cans like Senate Minority Leader 
Bob Dole who share the irresist- 
ible congressional tendency to 
bicker with the President—any 
President, on almost any issue 
that comes to hand. It is difficult 
to remember now, but little more 
than a year ago many Congress- 





and there is no organized | 





men, including some of those cur- | 
rently most critical of Bush for al- | 


legedly caving in to the Kremlin, 
were blasting the President for 
not moving rapidly enough to end 
the cold war. They would do well 
to bear in mind that George Bush 
is still the shrewdest poll reader in 
America, and that he may know 
something about his country- 
men’s desire to move beyond the 
cold war. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and 
Nancy Traver/Washington 
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Take Advantage Of Courtyards Low Weekend Rates 
And Youll Be Looking For These. 
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| SPECIAL WEEKEND RATES | Everybody leaves their hotel eventually, but while you're there you shouldn't feel 
| like you have to escape to enjoy yourself. 
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All of which can help you relax and enjoy yourself after a long day of 
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The Political Interest 


Michael Kramer 


Searching for Cuba Libre 


ince the Bay of Pigs, Cuban Americans have dreamed of dancing on Fidel Cas- 

tro’s grave. They believe in their bones that nothing good will come in Cuba 
while Castro lives. But all that may soon be history. A week before the Bush- 
Gorbachev summit, a meeting of far greater significance for Latin America took 
place in Miami. For the first time in public, Soviet diplomats (including Yuri Pav- 
lov, the Kremlin’s leading Latinist) met with Cuban-American leaders. “We are ac- 
commodating political reality,” says a Soviet official. “Bush will remain hostile to- 
ward Castro until the Cuban-American community blesses a change.” 

And nothing about Moscow’s Cuba policy will change until Washington’s does. 
Castro's disdain for perestroika is well known, but the Soviet subsidy of Cuba con- 
tinues unabated at between $3 billion and $6 billion annually, depending on who is 
counting. “We have conservatives too,” explains the Kremlin’s Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Viktor Komplek- 
tov. “There is so much else 
to push that it is simply eas- 
ier to avoid a fight with 
those who idolize Fidel.” 
With Gorbachev thus con- 
strained, the path to peres- 
troika in Havana runs 
through Washington. 
“Talk to the Cubans,” 
Gorbachev has told Bush, 
“Something can be worked 
out. Castro can be a good 
partner, if only you give 
him the chance.” 

To date, the Adminis- 
tration’s response has been 
consistently negative. “We 
won't talk to Castro until 
his behavior changes,” 
Secretary of State James 
Baker reiterated recently to Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze. “Or 
until the Cuban Americans say different,” says a White House aide, echoing Mos- 
cow’s appraisal of U.S. politics. 

“Well,” says Jorge Mas, a millionaire Miami businessman who chairs the pow- 
erful Cuban American National Foundation, “it may finally be time to say differ- 
ent. With the Soviets recognizing us as key to a resolution before Castro is gone, 
testing Gorbachev's reasoning may be risk-free.” Cuban Americans even more 
conservative than Mas oppose any conciliatory gesture, but if Mas’ view prevails, an 
early probe could involve TV Marti, the Florida-based television station that began 
beaming American programming to Cuba last March. Radio Marti, which has pen- 
etrated Cuba for more than five years, has given Castro fits. TV Marti is “driving 
him even crazier,” says Pavlov. As the father of both media moves, Mas sees TV 
Marti as a potential bargaining chip—“‘like the way the U.S. used the placement of 
Pershing II missiles in Europe as leverage to force the [intermediate-range nuclear 
forces] treaty.” 

Would Castro moderate his hard line in exchange for an end to TV Marti, or a 
relaxation of the U.S. trade embargo of Cuba? “Unless Fidel believes we will actu- 
ally walk away if he doesn’t deal, he won't deal,” says a Soviet diplomat. “And he is 
nowhere close to thinking that.”” Castro knows that Cuba is for Gorbachev what 
abortion is for Bush—a touchstone issue for core conservatives. But “responsible 
people are increasingly upset about subsidizing a man who thumbs his nose at us,” 
says a Soviet official. “If Gorbachev decides to take on the conservatives over Cas- 
tro, and the Cuban-American community signals Bush that he can turn U.S. policy, 
then all the elements will be there.” 

In theory, Castro sees himself as the Last Communist. A short time ago, his 
brother and presumed heir Rail told a Moscow audience that before abandoning 
Marxism-Leninism, the Castros will see their nation at the bottom of the Atlantic. 
According to a Gorbachev adviser, no one thought Ratl was joking. a 
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First public encounter: Mas and Paviov in Miami 





Just Cause 


Stewart Udall wins a round in 
his battle for radiation victims 





rew cut, athletic and a war hero, 

Stewart Udall was a perfect fit with 
John F. Kennedy's New Frontier. As Sec- 
retary of the Interior, he won acclaim for 
expanding national parks and garnered 
headlines for leading officials on 50-mile 
hikes. As a lawyer-lobbyist, Udall stayed in 
Washington until 1979, when a new cause 
called him home. 

On a stopover in St. George, Utah, the 
previous year, Udall had heard wrenching 
tales of death and debilitating illness from 
cancer afflicting Southwesterners who had 
lived downwind from the Nevada nuclear- 
test site from the 1950s to the early "60s. 
Victims were convinced their illness came 
from clouds of radiation. Udall was out- 
raged to learn that a 1981 U.S. Public 
Health Service survey had found cancer 
rates five times higher than normal among 
15,000 white and Navajo uranium miners 
in the region but concealed the findings 
from the victims. He began filing claims 
against the Government on behalf of both 
the miners and the “downwinders.” 

Udall sold his house in a Washington 
suburb and moved to Phoenix, where for 
eleven impecunious years he fought unsuc- 
cessfully in the courts to obtain redress, 
Judges consistently held that the Govern- 
ment could not be held liable, even though 
it knew of the danger from radiation and 
kept the victims in the dark. More than 
1,000 stricken miners “were sacrificed for 
cold war nuclear weapons,” says Utah 
Democratic Congressman Wayne Owens. 

Last week Owens told his colleagues 
that the victims are owed “compensation 








| 


and an apology.” The House agreed, ap- 
proving a $100 million fund to aid affected 
families in five Southwestern states. But 
even if the Senate goes along, the Justice 
Department has urged President Bush to 
veto the measure as “another entitlement 








program.” Udall, now 70 and practicing | 


law in Santa Fe, is writing a book on Gov- 
ernment callousness in the atomic age. The 
Bush Administration may provide him 
with another chapter. a 





The downwinders’ champion in New Mexico 
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Breakthrough 
_For Hispanics 


Though 33% of Los Angeles 
County is Latino and 13% is 
black, only non-Hispanic white 
males have ever been elected to 
its board of supervisors. That 
115-year monopoly may end 
soon. 

Federal Judge David V. 
Kenyon ruled last week that, in 
a 1981 redistricting plan, the 
five-member board had delib- 
erately diluted the voting power 
of the county’s 3 million His- 
panic residents to protect their 
own incumbencies, Such gerry- 
mandering, Kenyon declared, 
violated both the Voting Rights 
Act and the 14th Amendment. 
As a remedy, the plaintiffs, who 


SIPA 


4 


Hispanics in East L.A. 


include Hispanic voters and the 
U.S. Justice Department, will 
seek the creation of a predomi- 
nantly Hispanic district and an 
expansion of the board to seven 
or possibly nine members. Said 
Mark Rosenbaum, a lawyer for 
the plaintiffs: “Now the club is 
open to everyone.” cs 


POLITICS 


Return of the 
Mario Scenario 


In 1988 New York Governor 
Mario Cuomo tantalized and 








frustrated Democrats by flirting | 


with the presidential race be- 
fore finally declining to run. 
Last week, while accepting his 
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Sync Along 
With Milli 


Should the truth-in-packaging 
principle that protects consum- 
ers in stores apply to rock con- 
certs too? New Jersey assem- 
blymen Neil Cohen and Joseph 


Pregnancy and 
The Chief 


Five months after being ap- 
pointed the first woman to run 
a police department in a major 
city, Houston police chief Eliza- 
beth M. Watson, 40, has come 
up with yet another unprece- 
dented development: she con- 
firmed last week that she was 
carrying the third child she and 
her husband, police sergeant 
Robert Watson, had planned. 
The baby is due in December. 
“I’m not sure what I think,” 
said a perplexed member of the 
force. “I don’t know that it 
makes any difference, but it’s 
weird for your chief to be preg- 
nant.” Not to worry, Watson re- 
plied. As she did during her first 


party’s nomination for a third 
term, he stirred inevitable spec- 
ulation about his designs on the 
White House in 1992. 

Cuomo refused to promise 
that he would serve a full four- 
year term as Governor. He has 
already been doing some Wash- 
ington bashing and finger wav- 
ing about Republican greed’s 
being the cause of the savings 
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Is it live or is it Memorex? Milli Vanilli; New Kids on the Block; Janet Jackson 


Mecca think so. They have in- | 
troduced a bill that would re- | 


quire promoters to inform fans | 
when 
canned music instead of real 


an artist gyrates to 
singing. Lip syncing has become 
routine at concerts by such big 
names as Milli Vanilli, New 


Kids on the Block and Janet 


Jackson. 


two pregnancies, she plans to 
work up to and including the 
delivery date. She will designate 
an acting chief for her brief ab- 


and loan mess; he considered 
deleting one such section from 
his address last week, then de- 
cided to leave it in. New York 
Democrats have a chance to 
win a majority in the state sen- 
ate for the first time since 1966, 
and Cuomo will be involved in 
the effort to wrest control from 
the Republicans. 


Thus this scenario: re-elect- 





Promoters deny any intent 
to deceive and argue that the 
canned music cuts costs on con- 
certs. It also lets fans see “close 
to what they see on MTV,” says 
Carl Freed, executive director 
of the North American Concert 
Promoters Association, plus 
“the added sparkle of live spon- 
taneity.” Oh, get real. % 


sence from duty. Even then, 
Watson promised, “I'll only be 
a phone call away.” 

Just dial 911. cy 


Watson visiting an elementary school: the chief can also be a mom 


ed by a landslide and with both 
houses of the legislature under 
his control, Cuomo will be pro- 
tected at home and primed to hit 
the hustings. The Bush Admin- 
istration is so concerned about a 
potential Cuomo challenge that 
last week drug czar William J. 
Bennett fired an anti-Mario 
broadside. Said Bennett: “No- 
body’s afraid of this guy.” ra 
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Charm Is 
Only Half 
Her Story 


California gubernatorial candidate 
DIANNE FEINSTEIN has been called 
bold, bright—and overbearing—but 
never a shrinking violet 





By JORDAN BONFANTE ; 
i ast September, in the dark autumn of Dianne Fein- 





stein’s discontent, her campaign for the governor- 

ship of California seemed dead in the water. She had 
been laid up half the summer recovering from a hysterecto- 
my. Her San Francisco-based political consultant had 
ditched her, complaining that she lacked sufficient “fire in 
the belly” to respond to the opposition’s scoffing attacks 
about her low profile. As she fell twelve points behind in 
the polls, many politicians guessed she might have to drop 
out of the race. 

Just as she was dejectedly weighing her waning options, 
Feinstein met privately with the president of the Fund for 
the Feminist Majority, Eleanor Smeal, and three promi- 
nent members of the organization’s Los Angeles leader- 


ship. The four took Feinstein to dinner in West Hollywood, | 


and through an evening of intense, plainspoken woman 
talk, they strove to shore up her resolve. 

They stressed the higher purpose of her “historical” 
candidacy: the political advancement of women all over the 
country. The attacks against her were sexist, they said. The 
four implored her not to abandon hope, for she would 
bounce back; they were sure she would .. . Besides, Ellie 
Smeal recounted sympathetically, she too had undergone a 
hysterectomy not long before and so she understood full 
well why Feinstein did not then have fire in her belly—be- 
cause it was actually “burning” for all-too-real, physical 
reasons. At that, Feinstein had to laugh. “We left that din- 
ner thinking ‘She’s really gutsy,’ ”’ Smeal recalls. “ ‘She’s 
determined to carry on.” ” 

Female solidarity—“the woman thing” as one of her 
aides calls it—is not incidental to Dianne Feinstein’s politi- 
cal fortunes. A woman’s vote, on the order of nearly 6 to 4, 
is believed to have helped propel her to victory over her ri- 
val, attorney general John Van de Kamp, in the state Dem- 
ocratic primary last week. It is bound to be Republican can- 
didate Pete Wilson’s most devilish problem in the fall 
campaign. And if Feinstein beats Wilson to win the gover- 
norship of the biggest state, she will become the most pow- 
erful elected woman politician in the country. If there is 











such a thing as the woman’s vote—and she thinks there is— 
Feinstein does not mind playing to it. “This state could use 
a little mothering,” she tells her female audiences. “I’m 
dedicated to destroying the old-boy concept of government 
in California.” 

The voters of California sensed, as her feminist dinner 
companions knew, that starchy appearances can be deceiv- 
ing. Feinstein does not look like someone given to discuss- 
ing hysterectomies and high-stakes political battle at the 
dinner table. She looks like a casting director’s idea of a 
Bryn Mawr president who must be bodily restrained from 


| adding gloves—or perhaps even a pillbox hat—to her al- 


ready ultra-conservative banker-blue suits and fitted red 
blazers and pearls. One San Francisco columnist refers to 
her “vulcanized hairdo,” worthy of Margaret Thatcher. 
Other traits, however—her stature (5 ft. 10 in. in the half 
heels she favors) and a steady green-eyed gaze—bespeak a 
sense of authority and a sociability that enabled her to be 
mayor of rambunctious San Francisco for nine turbulent 
years, from 1978 to the end of 1987. “People sometimes 
misjudge me. | am very much a street person,” Feinstein 
claims. “I know, I don’t look like it. And this is where I’ve 
been underestimated. People think I’m in some kind of 
shell. But I’m not.” 

The country-club appearance hardly does justice to a 
complex personality that is supremely confident, emotional 
and keenly attentive to the importance of politics as theater. 
Opinions vary along political lines. To her admirers she is 
bold and indefatigable. To her detractors, she can be over- 
bearing and righteous. She is sometimes compared not with 
Maggie Thatcher—which would be too simple, and mistak- 
en—but with Ronald Reagan and Bobby Kennedy. 

The Reagan comparison applies to Feinstein’s daunting 
skill as a speechmaker, especially on TV, which dominates 
electoral politics in California. Van de Kamp himself grudg- 
ingly acknowledges that “she is telegenic, speaks extremely 
well and conveys warmth.” Feinstein learned much of her 
technique—especially cadence and syncopation—from a 
number of preachers in the black churches she often visits. 
Concludes state assembly speaker Willie Brown, who has 
known her for 30 years: “Dianne is as good a communicator 
as Ronald Reagan—without the Chamber of Commerce 
jokes.” To Feinstein, in fact, public performance is not a 
sideshow but something that cuts close to the heart of poli- 
tics. “Ninety percent of leadership is the ability to communi- 
cate something that people want.” 

The Bobby Kennedy comparison applies to her political 
credo. Recalls Feinstein, who served as R.F.K.’s Northern 
California women’s chair in 1968: “I did feel he was strong 
when you have to be strong and compassionate when you 
have to be compassionate. | was much attracted to him for 
that. Problems don’t fit into near ideological test bags. Some 
problems require ‘right’ solutions. Some require ‘left’ solu- 
tions. Some require common-sense solutions.” Says Con- 
gresswoman Nancy Pelosi, an ardent backer: “In San Fran- 
cisco, she was more moderate than her city. But that will help 
in the Governor's race, because that’s where the state is.” 

Other role models she has met and admired in the course 
of her travels include Corazon Aquino, Indira Gandhi and 
Thatcher. “It’s been an interest for me to see how women han- 
dle power, authority, people, decisions. We are different in 
how we approach things. A man can sit around a bar and 
shake liar’s dice and discuss problems. The woman doesn’t do 
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that. Decision making, I think, is a bit more formal for us.” 

Nowhere is Feinstein less likely to be challenged in 
such ways than at home in her big English-style thatch- 
roof house on Pacific Heights. Her husband, investment 
banker Richard Blum, beams with pleasure as he sings 
her praises. “Dianne is in a lot of ways the ultimate Jewish 
mother,” he says. “She wears her heart on her sleeve. She 
is very emotional. If you are her adversary, forget it; she’s 
as tough as they come. But if you need help, you won't 
find anybody more sympathetic.” Banker Blum is suffi- 
ciently wealthy and sufficiently devoted to his wife’s polit- 
ical career to have loaned her campaign fund $3 million 
just for the primary. 

On the one hand, the couple leads a fast-lane social 
life with a wide circle of rich and famous friends, like Jim- 
my Carter, say, or the King of Nepal, whom Blum, a seri- 
ous mountaineer, knows from repeated expeditions into 
the Himalayas. On the other hand, they also regularly vis- 
it a group of poor teenagers whom they befriended years 
ago in the black ghetto of Hunters Point. Feinstein, 56, 
has lived in San Francisco all her life. Her father, son of 
Polish Jewish immigrants, was a distinguished surgeon— 
and a conservative Republican. Her 
mother was a beautiful Russian émigré 
whose family had fled St. Petersburg 
during the Revolution and whose 
chronic brain ailment inflicted a tor- 
mented childhood on Dianne and her 
two younger sisters. 

After Stanford, a post-graduate fel- 
lowship, a short-lived marriage to an at- 
torney—and the birth of her daughter, 

Katherine, now a successful 32-year-old 

labor lawyer—she was named by Gov- 

ernor Pat Brown to the women’s parole 

board. That experience, she tells voters, 

is what convinced her of the necessity of 

the death penalty. Soon after, Feinstein 

twice won election to the board of su- 

pervisors. Two attempts to run for may- 

or, however, failed. By then she was married a second time, 
to prominent neurosurgeon Bertram Feinstein, whose 
name she still uses, for she was crushed when he died of 
cancer in 1978. 

Blum, her third husband, points out that he and Dianne 
both have a fierce sense of competitiveness combined with 
a fatalistic streak. His comes from reading about Eastern 
philosophies. Hers derives from what every San Franciscan 
knows as the “fateful day” in November 1978 that shook 
the city to the depths of its collective psyche and catapulted 
Feinstein into leadership. On that day, a disaffected for- 
mer supervisor named Dan White stormed into City Hall 
and assassinated both Mayor George Moscone and super- 
visor Harvey Milk. 

Then supervisor Feinstein saw Dan White run into 
Milk’s office and close the door. She heard shots. At first 
she thought White might have killed himself—until she re- 
alized there had been too many shots for that. “I remember 
going in. I saw Harvey lying on his stomach. I tried to get a 
pulse, but instead my finger went into a bullet hole in his 
wrist.” After the police chief informed her that Moscone 
too had been killed, she went before the cameras and, in an 
emotional but firm voice, publicly announced what had 
happened. As president of the board of supervisors, she 
had automatically become acting mayor. Later she said, 


“It’s very important that this not be a rudderless city, and it 
will not be . . . This city is going to continue.” In her prima- 
ry campaign this spring, her first and most effective TV 
spot made much of that moment of command. 

In her two terms as mayor that followed, she was given 
high marks overall for having developed an envied transit 
system, a strong police force that reduced certain catego- 
ries of crime and, later on, an elaborate anti-AIDs program. 
Again and again, she showed a talent for bringing warring 
factions together. At the time, however, she was almost 
constantly beset by controversy. Liberals assailed her for 
allowing an overblown “Manhattanization” of the down- 
town business district and for overemphasizing tough law 
enforcement. Conservatives criticized her for leaving the 
current administration of Art Agnos with a “shortfall” of 
$140 million in the 1988-89 budget and for catering to mi- 
norities, especially the increasingly powerful gay communi- 
ty. “As a supervisor, all she could think of was tax, tax, tax,” 
snaps retired realtor John Barbagelata, who had been her 
longtime Republican archenemy on the board of supervi- 
sors. “And as mayor, she was ambitious, selfish, expedient 
and hypocritical.” 

On the job, Mayor Feinstein prided 
herself on being a hands-on administra- 
tor, often to the distress of other offi- 
cials. When a foul-up occurred, she was 
apt to respond with a blistering dressing 
down or at times even a bout of temper 
behind closed doors. Once she sum- 
moned police chief Cornelius Murphy 
to her office posthaste. 

“Chief,” she demanded, “there’ve 
been all these 2-11s [armed robberies] 
lately. What can we do about that?” 

“Well,” Chief Murphy sighed, “we 
can start by turning off your police 
radio.” 

“For a lark” back in 1975, Feinstein 
recalls, she and two women friends 
forced their way into the off-limits gen- 

tlemen’s dining room of an exclusive club. Nevertheless, to- 
day feminists outside San Francisco tend to blow hot and cold 
about Feinstein. Some find her standoffish. Assemblywoman 
DeLaine Eastin of Fremont, among others, complains that as 
mayor, Feinstein appointed many more men than women, 
gave short shrift to women’s issues and failed to support a 
number of other women candidates. “Let's face it,” says Eas- 
tin, “she has not been a team builder for women.” 

National feminist leaders, however, argue that what’s 
important is the symbolic value of Feinstein’s candidacy 
and that she has evolved with the times, like many women. 
“T've lived a feminist life,” Feinstein says in her own de- 
fense. “I had to quit a job because there was no maternity 
leave. I raised a child as a single mother. I put together leg- 
islation. I haven’t been a marcher, but I've lived it.” 

In the end, when all else fails, there is always her abid- 
ing ability to disarm friend and foe alike. On the evening of 
Agnos’ inauguration as current mayor, Barbagelata and his 
wife Angela were having dinner with a group of friends at 
Trader Vic’s, off Taylor Street, when they saw the tall fig- 
ures of Feinstein and her husband saunter into the restau- 
rant. Feinstein immediately came over, threw out her arms 
and said, grinning, “C’mon, John, you ole curmudgeon, 
give me a kiss!” Barbagelata complied. “What could I do?” 
he says ruefully. “She’s a charmer.” . 
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Pee World 
By Alessandra Stanley 


hildren are born, poets say, trailing 
clouds of glory. Theirs is a shel- 
tered and blameless time, a sweet 
parenthesis between birth and re- 
sponsibility. The young are expect- 
ed to play, to learn. to feel life in ev- 
ery limb. They are not supposed to 
die. And they certainly are not supposed to kill. 

Yet it happens every day in battle zones around 
the world. Children as young as eight fight enemies 
they do not know for causes they barely under- 
stand. War does not rob a child of youth so much as 
it reveals his innocence: ignorance of death and a 
nervy imperviousness to danger, revealed in a boy's 
grin when a mortar shell falls close or in his eager- 
ness to fire when instinct should tell him to duck. 

Infantry evolved from the French word for child, 
reflecting the childlike state of compliance an offi- 
cer instills in his troops. Soldiers are taught to obey 
unquestioningly. Children, less accustomed to in- 
dependence than adults, are more tractable. And 
though a 13-year-old may not possess the strength 
of a soldier ten years his senior, this is the age of the 
AK-47 and the M-16, lightweight weapons a young- 
ster can be taught to use as easily as an adult. His- 
torian John Keegan calls the M-16 “the transistor 
radio of modern warfare” and argues that it has 
changed the nature of conflict by making fighting fit 
for the weak. Children may not make perfect sol- 
diers, but they make perfectly good ones. 

In 1982 Roger Rosenblatt explored the attitudes 
of youngsters growing up in the shadow of combat. 
His Tim_E cover story “Children of War” portrayed 
the resilience of war's most innocent victims. By 
looking at children who actually do the fighting, 
TIME now examines the innocent perpetrators, 
child warriors. whose efforts often make little dif- 
ference to the outcome of a battle but whose par- 
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Warriors 


When the firing stops: Palu Ke, 
15, a Karenrebel whose leg 
was shot off, endures his pain in 
a Thai hospital 

















ticipation crystallizes all that is terrible about war. 

The United Nations has estimated that 200,000 
children under the age of 15 are bearing arms around 
the world. The Salvadoran army has forcibly conscripted boys not yet 
18, while soldiers as young as 13 have sworn allegiance to Ethiopian 
leader Mengistu Haile Mariam. But most child warriors belong to 
rebel groups, where how much they fight depends on how desperate- 
ly their services are needed. The mujahedin of Afghanistan have 
boys as young as nine battling Kabul. In Burma twelve-year-olds are 
recruited by the Karen rebels to defend their jungle territory. In El 
Salvador the F.M.L.N. is an equal-opportunity guerrilla group, one of 
the few to allow young girls to bear arms alongside the boys. 

Our memories of war are haunted most by the images of children 
fighting. Impassive Khmer Rouge kids, taught to massacre civilians, 
even their parents. Idi Amin’s army of thugs, murderous preteens in 
wraparound sunglasses. Iranian ten-year-olds sent unarmed into 
battle as human minesweepers, with pictures of Khomeini pinned to 
their shirts. Now Mozambique is at the vanguard of the unconscio- 
nable. The Renamo rebels fighting the Chissano regime have be- 
come infamous for their instrwnentalizados, children kidnaped by 


Child 


Warriors 








Renamo troops and not just trained to fight but also forced to 
slaughter and maim civilians. 
Children are not always coerced. Sometimes they volunteer, or at 


least the generals insist that such is the case. In areas where most of 
today’s fighting is waged—Africa, Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East—demography is destiny. Manpower is scarce, and nearly half 
the population is under 15. With the right encouragement, children 
can be ready, even eager, to take up arms. 

Nonetheless, The Lord of the Flies was wrong. Yes, boys have a 
primitive urge to fight, an easily tapped aggression. But killing is not 
instinctive; it is an acquired taste, something that grownups must 
pass on. Children also have a deep-rooted desire to please their el- 
ders. War satisfies both needs: to a child, a war is a fight with adult 
supervision. Because they so crave love from adults, children can be 
taught very quickly to hate. After that, killing is easier. 

History suggests that there is nothing new about child warriors, part- 
ly because in centuries past youngsters were looked upon as small 
adults, and thus the sight of them in combat was less horrifying. But 
there is a difference between being trained to fight and being used to 
make a symbolic point. In the Children’s Crusade of the 13th century, 
the thousands of boys and girls who were dispatched from Europe to the 
Holy Land went off unarmed and undefended; their very youth was 
meant to awe the enemy. Most died of disease or starvation along the 
way; many of those who survived were captured by pirates and enslaved. 

Battle carries its own excitements, and children are as susceptible 
to those fevers as adults. Arn Chorn was ten when he was sent to Wat 











ohammad Anwar, 13, has 

fought in seven battles, and 

during the last one, an as- 

sault on a government gar- 

rison outside the village of 
Dara Noor, he killed at close range for the 
first time. He had followed the fighters 
through mined fields, running like crazy, 
and was in the first wave that captured the 
enemy post. He and a friend came upon 
three soldiers scrambling down a hill. His 
friend shot one. Mohammad Anwar shot 
the other two, thumping the bodies with his 
rifle butt to make sure they were dead, 
then calmly removing a revolver from the 
first corpse. 

Asked what he thinks about killing, 
Mohammad Anwar looks puzzled. “I was 
happy because I killed them,” he says. 
During the attack, Mohammad Anwar’s 
older brother and some other mujahedin 
seized four soldiers. They bound the pris- 

| oners’ hands, blindfolded them and 
| marched them to Dara Noor. After the 





mullah arrived, they lined up the captives 
and shot them. Mohammad Anwar and his 
friend watched. How did he feel about 
that? He lifts an eyebrow and this time an- 
swers deliberately, as if talking to a slow- 
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When Allah 
Beckons 


witted child. “I was happy,” he says. 

A goatherd’s son, Mohammad Anwar 
has been fighting since he was ten. He has 
never been to school and insists that he is 
glad not to have to go. With his olive- 
brown cyes and brown curls peeping out 
from under his wool cap, he looks like any 
of the thousands of Afghan boys who loi- 
ter, energetic and restless, in Pakistani ref- 
ugee camps. But there is something differ- 
ent about him. It is not in his face, which is 
babyish, or his hands, callused and black- 
ened. It is the look behind his eyes, the 
dulled expression of a seasoned grunt. 

In a jihad, or holy war, there are no age 
guidelines for combat. If a commander de- 
cides a boy is ready, then he fights. Fathers 
take their sons with them to the front. Or- 
phaned boys go with their brothers or un- 
cles. Mothers who demur are ignored. 
Forcing boys into battle is rare, since near- 
ly all of them volunteer. It is what their an- 
cestors have done for centuries, it is ¢x- 
pected of them, and it is not to be 
questioned. “J was happy.” 


In Islam Dara, Afghan boys practice 
taking apart their AK-47 rifles 
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Aik, a Buddhist temple in Cambodia converted into a concentration 
camp by the Khmer Rouge. He spent two years there, a witness to dai- 
ly butcheries, and he endured them in a state of numbness. When 
Vietnam invaded Cambodia in 1978, he was sent to fight with the 
Khmer Rouge army. It was a new kind of terror, but he quickly got 
used to life on patrol in swampy jungles. Frightened the first time he 
fired a carbine, he grew adept at it and quickly graduated to an AK-47. 

Taken in by an American family in 1980, Arn Chorn is now 22 
and a college student in Rhode Island. He understands in retrospect 
that he was brainwashed into becoming a Khmer Rouge. Yet he also 
remembers how thrillingly fright and excitement mixed. He can still 
describe the sweaty terror before an attack, squatting in the reeds, 
trembling. Then the fear metabolized into adrenaline, enhanced by 
the delight of pumping an automatic rifle. “Sometimes,” he says, 
“you enjoy yourself in battle.” 

In Afghanistan all boys are urged to fight, even by their parents 
Death on the battlefield is not just an honor, it is also the Muslim’s 
guarantee of eternal life. In Burma, where Karen rebels have been 
fighting for independence for 41 years, combat has become the fam- 
ily business. Northern Ireland is not officially at war, but a state of 
siege between two religions has made violence the expected. As Al- 
exander Lyons, a Belfast psychologist, dryly says, “It’s the children 
who don’t throw stones that are abnormal.” 





And then there is Los Angeles. Gang violence doesn’t fit the Ge- 
neva Convention standard of war: there has been no invasion, no 
mass uprising against an oppressor, no minefields, aerial bombings 
or refugee camps. Instead, there are small armies of youths fighting 
one another and the police, Gang violence is combat stripped of all 
the familiar rationales. It is the closest thing the U.S. has to battle 
within its borders, and many of the children emerge from the streets 
of Los Angeles more psychologically scarred than the young mujahe- 
din who patrol the mountain passes of Afghanistan. 

In all these places, the shock of seeing children fighting fades. It’s 
like entering a darkened room: rather quickly the eyes adjust to a dim- 
mer light. The mind grows accustomed to the sight of a little boy 
among the men, wearing the same uniform, carrying the same weap- 
on, walking with the same tired swagger. It is from a distance that the 
reality of child soldiers appalls. Even people living close to the fighting 
find it easier to forget. Hamed Karzai, the urbane spokesman of the 
Afghan rebel government, spends most of his time mediating between 
rival mujahedin factions. Sipping tea in the Pakistan city of Peshawar, 
40 miles from the Afghan border, he seems faintly amused at the no- 
tion of young boys fighting on the side of the rebels. He allows that 
there might be some children who take part in battle. “It is a game to 
them,” he says with an indulgent smile. “They want to play at being 
soldiers.” Karzai might be surprised at how well they play the game. = 

















Chi Islam Dara is a small mujahe- 
ild 

eresetem din supply base nestled in 
jagged rocks beneath a circle 
of mountains, a desert oasis fed by a cold 
thin stream. Except for the sound of aerial 
bombing that burns red rings of brush fire 
above the enclave, Islam Dara seems shel- 
tered. A few canvas tents are pitched amid 
boulders and mounds of ammunition: 
RPG-7s, launchers, bazookas. With its 
cool caves and grassy marshes harboring 
frogs, Islam Dara is a boy’s paradise out of 
Kipling. But the dozen or so boys who stay 
there are living an idyll of war. 

At the slightest sound, the sentries— 
rifle-carrying boys in gray or brown 
robes emerge from behind rocks. Under 
the direction of a handful of older soldiers, 
they work in the camp, fetching water, 
cleaning guns, tending the pack mules. 
Each night two or three of them slip into 
the desert alongside mules laden with wa- 
ter, food and ammunition and cross past 
the enemy to the forward posts three hours 
away. Each boy has his own AK-47, the 
only valuable object any of them has ever 
owned, 

Sahin Shah, 10, a mujahedin with a 
pretty face and mountain flowers tucked 
into the brim of his cap, is offended by the 
notion that life in Islam Dara could be fun. 
His back stiffens, and he retorts with a 
frown, “We came here to fight. We don’t 
want to play.” As if to prove his point, he 
yanks the flowers from his cap and strips 








apart his Kalashnikov. When he cleans it, 
his motions are slow, loving. Like most of 
the others, he comes from a small moun- 
tain village. His father was killed in combat 
two years earlier. He says he has been in a 
battle twice but isn’t afraid of dying. He is 
fighting the jihad, and in jihad, there are no 
unhappy endings. “Either we kill them,” 
he says, as if reciting a prov- 
erb, “or they martyr us.” 

His best friend, Akbar, 
also 10, watches Sahin Shah 


In a holy war, 


The gaunt officer in charge, Moham- 
mad Wali, 30, keeps an eye on which boys 
show promise for battle. Seven of the doz- 
en arc, to his eyes, ready for combat. The 
youngest is nine, the oldest 13, but Mo- 
hammad Wali is content with their abili- 
ties. “They are the same as the mujahe- 
din—better, because they are not afraid.” 
Boys also have more energy 
than older fighters, but they 
still have to be watched. 
“Sometimes they behave like 


take his rifle apart, then de- there are no children,” Mohammad Wali 
cides to race him and quickly - . says, his eyes narrowing ac- 
strips his own. Sahin Shah age guidelines cusingly at Sahin Shah, 
wins. Akbar has a smart-aleck for combat. If “shooting at stones or teasing 
face, a raspy voice, and wears the mules.” He too shrugs off 
a dirty plaid waistcoat over his a commander questions about fear or death. 
robes, a good-luck gift from decides a boy In jihad, he says, “either we 
ae ~ Inlike < _ 8 > . » ‘ ” 
his father. Unlike many of the is ready, then kill them, or they martyr us. 


boys’ fathers, Akbar’s is still 
alive, but he is based at a near- 
by camp. A week earlier Ak- 
bar’s father went to visit his wife and five 
younger children in a refugee camp in Pa- 
kistan. He wanted Akbar to go with him, 
but the son refused. “If I went there,” he 
explains, “then my friends would be 
alone.” 

Akbar has been shot at and has re- 
turned fire at the enemy, but he is not sure 
if he has killed. Hesitantly, he explains 
what battle is like. Mostly it is noisy and in- 
conclusive. “I fired,” he says. “But I don’t 
know if I hit anybody.” 


In a windowless room at a Pakistani refugee cam 
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he fights. 


Jihad is learned at an ear- 
ly age, absorbed by children 
at home, in the mosque and, for those who 
can go, in school. There are not many 
schools in mujahedin-held Afghanistan, 
but the remaining few, called madrasas 
and run by mullahs, have a curriculum 
molded by war. “The madrasa used to be 
80% ordinary subjects and 20% Islam,” 
says a former Kabul schoolteacher now 
doing refugee work in Peshawar. “Today it 
is 80% about Islam.” In the refugee camps 
in Pakistan, Afghan teachers instruct Af- 
ghan children, and the course material is 
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The dress was chiffon, 
the stockings were silk, 


and a martini was the 


height of fashion. 


There’ never been a time when fashion was 
invisible. Yet never a time was it so obvious as 
the 19205. In fact, to the elegant Parisian or New 
Yorker fashion was considered vital. 

These were the early days of great designers 
who still influence the fashion industry today. 
Their bold interpretations of the art deco style 
set the world on fire. New color, new material 
all brought out new looks. Looks that 
changed as quickly as the weather. 

Perhaps it was a reac- 
tion to the drab gray of 
war. To the sacrifice. 
The sorrow. What- 
ever the reason, it 
seemed everyone 
was intent on out- 
shining their friends 


and acquaintances. 


But whether or not a dress was a designer 
original was just part of the story. Everything that 
was “in fashion” became part of one’ own per- 
sonal style. Viewing the latest portrait from 
Tamara de Lempicka, driving your Bugatti out on 
Long Island or listening to jazz on a gramophone 


were all fashion statements unto themselves. 















Even ordering the right cocktail was part 
| of fashion. And in the 1920 nothing 
£ was more fashionable than the 
martini. Today fashion is just 
as obvious. And though 
the times may call for 
a Patrick Kelly instead 
of a Paul Poiret, the 
martini is still made 
the same way. 
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almost entirely about jihad. 
In a dark, windowless class- 
room in the Nasserbagh ref- 
ugee camp in Peshawar, 25 eighth-grad- 
ers, heads shaven and obediently bowed, 
listen to their teacher. An algebra prob- 
lem on a blackboard shows that Allah is 
one. History class is about Mohammad 
and Islam. So is geography. The teacher 
asks who is ready to fight. Every hand 
shoots up. Six-year-old Ahmad Zia, tiny 
but fierce in a black jacket and cap, rises 
from the floor and, with a pet student's 
earnest intensity, leads his classmates in a 
well-practiced chant: “I will not let the 
foreigner’s foot into my country/ Either | 
will be martyred or I will kill him.” 

Afterward, he marches up to the teach- 
er, salutes and marches back to his place. 
Ahmad Zia says he wants to go to the front 
in June, and the teacher doesn’t smile. The 
child is not being cute. “I want to fight the 
jihad.” Asked to define jihad, he replies, 
“Jihad is to fight Russians.” 

Never mind that Soviet troops left Af- 
ghanistan long ago. The mujahedin are 
now fighting other Afghans and even one 
another, but the curriculum has not kept 
up. To schoolboys, “Russians” remains an 
indelible synonym for enemy. 

It is recess, and the boys head to the 
courtyard to perform a drill. Three of 
them, carrying Kalashnikovs carved of 
wood, step across imaginary mines, break 
into an enemy post and surround two 
“Russian” prisoners. The boys act out the 
taking and holding of the prisoners, the 
blindfolding and the stiff parade back to 
the base. What happens next to the prison- 
ers is not acted out. 


Child 
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On the second floor of Kuwait Red 
Crescent hospital in Peshawar, in the far- 
thest bed next to a window, the sprawled 
body takes up only a fragment of the cot. 
Rahmat Hussain, 10, is not the only child 
on the floor, but he is the most seriously in- 
jured. Most of the time, the bandaged 
wound is covered by a thin, dirty green 
blanket. With a tentative smile, as if offer- 
ing a guest a cup of tea, his older brother, 
Tor Kham, volunteers to pull back the 
blanket. 

Tor Kham has been sleeping on the 
floor next to his brother's bed, waiting, 
watching and helping the nurses clean 
the wound twice a day. It is a task he 
dreads. Tor Kham and the nurse have to 
tie Rahmat Hussain’s wrists to the bed- 
post with strips of gauze to keep him 
from reaching down while they remove 
the bandages. All the skin has been torn 
from Rahmat Hussain’s inner thighs and 
groin to his stomach, and the pink, raw 
flesh forms a vast inverted horseshoe two 
inches deep—as if he had mounted a 
burning saddle that seared deep into his 
body. He was injured during an attack in 
a village called Allishir, in the Khost 
province. The mujahedin were advancing, 
and the man next to Rahmat Hussain 


Rahmat Hussain, maimed by a land mine, endures the excruciating agony of 
having his bandages changed at a Peshawar hospital 


stepped on a mine. The man was blown 
to bits; when the doctors first treated 
Rahmat Hussain, they found a piece of 
the man’s flesh lodged inside his wound. 
His father had died in battle a month be- 
fore Rahmat Hussain was injured. 

A cousin, seated on the windowsill, 
waves a straw whisk broom to keep flies 
away. As they work, the nurse, the brother 
and the cousin remain silent, as do the rest 
of the men lying in nearby beds. Rahmat 
Hussain moans, “Pain, pain, I feel pain.” 
Once or twice, he calls for his mother, but 
it is a muted, passive lament. 

It takes more than half an hour to peel 
off the gauze, dab antiseptic on the livid 
flesh, and replace the bandages. Tor 
Kham, who never says a word, grows paler. 
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When the procedure is over, he takes a mo- 
ment, really no more than a deep breath, 
then places a hand on the boy’s lips to si- 
lence him. His hand falls to the boy’s chest 
and lingers there, an offer of consolation, 
After another nurse arrives and adminis- 
ters morphine, the boy drifts to sleep. His 
brother pulls the blanket back over his 
bandages. 

for Kham explains that he will go 
back to jihad once his brother recovers. 
And Rahmat Hussain? He too will want 
to return to the fight, Tor Kham says. 
Asked how he knows that, Tor Kham 
shakes his head. After a long silence, he 
looks away and says, “There is no jihad 
for him now. He is in the world of 
pain.” a 
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very war has rules of engage- 
ment. Even the random bursts 
of street violence in Bel- 
fast follow a certain code. 
Chuckie, 11, explains how it 
works. When instructed to blockade a 
street, it is O.K. to steal public vans and 
buses but not private cars, because those, 
he says, “could belong to one of your own.” 
The summer he turned ten, Chuckie came 
upon three teenagers in ski masks hijack- 
ing a plumber’s van. He impulsively flung 
himself into the back of the truck; after the 
hijackers crashed the van and set it on fire, 
Chuckie helped pour gasoline on the 








of his five uncles, He is entrusted with 
small errands—delivering a message, 
watching police and British army patrols in 
the neighborhood, watching the neighbors. 

Lowering his voice, he admits he wants 
to join the 1.R.A. Would he be willing to 
commit murder? “Kill Orangemen and 
Brits, aye,” he says with relish. He pauses, 
then once again lowers his voice. “But I 
wouldn’t kill one of my own.” One of his 
I.R.A. uncles was killed by one of his own, 
shot through the head for acting as an in- 
formant. Chuckie is always mindful of that. 

The LR.A. claims it no longer uses chil- 
dren in the war against Britain, and in a 


A child, imitating older fighters, hurls a rock at a burned-out truck in Belfast 





wreck to make it burn faster. He was oper- 
ating in strict accordance with LR.A. guide- 
lines, but his smile betrays his outrageous 
good fortune. “They let ya burn it.” 
Blessed with a sweetly impudent face, 
Chuckie looks like the kind of kid a home- 
room teacher would put in charge of the 
class when she had to leave the room. But 
the LR.A. is never far from his mind and 
suffuses nearly everything he does. 
Chuckie delivers the pro-1.R.A. Republican 
News on his paper route and twirls a baton 
at the head of an Irish Republican march- 
ing band. 1.R.A. men in the neighborhood 
all know him. Chuckie comes from a long 
line of 1.R.A. fighters, from his grandfather, 
who fought the British in the 1930s, to four 


sense that is true. The war in Northern Ire- 
land has changed since the early 1970s, the 
days and nights of street fighting that any 


| child could join. The bomb attacks and as- 


sassinations that the LR.A. carries out re- 
quire only a few specialists and a degree of 
secrecy that kids could only jeopardize. 
When “the Troubles” flared anew in 
1969, children who were under 16 and too 
young for the LR.A. rushed to join the Na 
Fianna Eirann, a group created in the early 
1900s as an Irish patriot’s answer to Baden- 
Powell’s John Bullish Boy Scouts. Mem- 
bers did a lot more than sing folk songs and 
hike; they fought, and the authorities made 
no distinction between Fianna and LR.A. 
suspects. Fianna members had their own 





Death After School 


uniform, and the black shirts, berets and 
sunglasses gave even small children a scary 
paramilitary look. The youngsters became 
a macabre part of the pageantry in every 
LR.A. funeral cortege. 

The LR.A. broke up the formal struc- 
ture of the Fianna after the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary (RUC) and British intelli- 
gence forces had too often managed to 
squeeze information out of its members. 
The numbers of Fianna children who were 
killed, not just in riots or military opera- 
tions, but in accidents as well, were also 
bad for public relations. 

The L.A. still has a youth wing to in- 
struct the sons and daughters of Republi- 
can families in Irish history, teach them the 
shadowy rules of urban guerrilla warfare 
and screen them for paramilitary service. 
John, 16, joined the youth wing when he 
was 13, and his early years mainly consisted 
of reading books, learning Gaelic and, to 
his frustration, painting posters and 
marching. “We've been protesting for 20 
years against the Brits, and they’ve never 
taken any heed,” he says. “They take heed 
of war.” 

John plays drums in a Republican 
band, the only legal way for kids in Belfast 
to flaunt their defiance. Like almost all 
Catholic ghetto kids, he’s been in and out 
of trouble with the law since he was a child, 


| but he has been extra careful since his last 


arrest two years ago. He wears his brown 
hair short, but not punk short, and he has 
no tattoos or earrings. He wears a blue 
Windbreaker and jeans. He is earnest, 
painstakingly sincere and a walking ency- 
clopedia of the LR.A. party line—he has 
carefully shed any trace of the sly, irrever- 
ent wit common to his neighbors. John has 
been trained in firearms, explosives and 
withstanding police interrogation, and ad- 
mits that he has assisted in a few “opera- 
tions.” He won't say a word about what or 
when or how. 

Even in his pro-1.R.A. neighborhood, 
John is an exception. Most kids linger on 
the periphery of war, bystanders steeped in 
inherited hate, armed mainly with taunts 
and rocks, whipped into street violence 
when the LR.A. feels the need. In Republi- 
can families, loyalty to the cause is instilled 
by grandparents, fathers, aunts; family 
scrapbooks are filled with snapshots of fu- 
nerals and marches, and fading newspaper 
clippings of killings and arrests, not wed- 
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Seamus Duffy's wake brings grief and sorrow to his little brother. Overnight a shrine rose at the place where he was killed. 


dings and school recitals. But kids take to 
the streets primarily because it’s “good 
crack’ To the kids, 
throwing stones and bottles is a game, an il 
legal act sanctioned by adults, and the best 
release from boredom. Six-year-olds will 


Irish slang for fun 


scoop up a stone and hurl it at a passing po- 
lice van as smoothly as a beachcomber 


skips stones across the waves 


In the Belfast neighborhood of Ar- 
doyne, a brick wall separates the Protes 
tant and Catholic working-class neighbor- 
hoods, concealing the fact that the terraces 
of narrow houses are the same on cach 
side. There is a small door in the wall, but 
the children never pass through it. Ciaran, 
12, who was all swaggering belligerence 
around the British troops, mimicking an 
English upper-class accent to shout 
“Bloody buggers” 


within 5 yds. of the door, then stops. He 


as they passed, goes 


won't say why; he just knows that behind it 
lies danger 

In fact, there is nothing but stillness 
behind the wall 
two 


The streets are empty 


save for Protestant boys, Robert, 
13, and Frankie, 15, 
doing nothing. Neither one has ever gone 
within 10 yds. of the wall. Even at 20 yds., 


the slightest sound from the other side 


sitting On a stoop, 


prompts them to run like startled deer. 

They are bored. Protestant neighbor- 
hoods are not patrolled by the British army 
or the RUC; there is little street life and to 
the residents, the enemy is an invisible 
force behind a wall. Robert, younger but 
more spirited, wants out of Belfast. He 
hopes to immigrate to Australia someday 
Frankie is less of a schemer, more of a fol- 
lower. His father is a member of the U.D.F 
the Ulster Defense Force, one of the Prot 
estant paramilitary groups. He 
know what he will do when he grows up, ex- 
cept perhaps end up like his father. “I 
dunno,” he says listlessly, “maybe I'll join 
something.” 

There are Protestant paramilitary 


doesn’t 


groups, and they have their own youth 
wings, but there is no occupying force to 
oppose Kids in Protestant neighborhoods 
throw Attacks on 
Catholics have decreased over the years, 


do not riot or stones 
and the assassinations are carried out by 
the men. “We've never been able to mobi 
lize the young the way the Catholics have 
explains U.D.F. leader Tommy Lyttle 
“There never has been that same depth ot 
feeling. Fighting against something is more 
attractive than defending it.” 

rhere are plenty of kids in Belfast who 
reject either option. Some of them opt for 
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“joyriding,” a relatively new plague, a 
widespread, nonpartisan and deadly dis- 
play of juvenile delinquency that equally 
confounds parents, the paramilitaries and 
the police 

Joyriding in Belfast is a very different 
sport from American Graffiti-style cruising 
Kids steal a car, then speed through the 
streets, too often crashing through police 
barricades or into oncoming cars. Because 
the cops tend to start shooting at the first 
glimpse of a careering stolen vehicle, joy- 
riders will place a four- or five-year-old up 
against the back window to discourage the 
fire. Afterward they often strip the car and 
yriders grab cars from 











sell the parts. The j« 
Catholic more than from Protestant neigh- 
borhoods, so the L.R.A. has taken to knee- 
hom they capture. For ev 
ery child who wants no part in civil war and 
wants to go to America, for every child who 
dreams of joining the 1.R.A., there is a ghet- 





capping those 


to kid who has no dreams and who lives for 
the present, finding the instant, brief thrill 
of joyriding worth the risk. It’s senseless, ex- 
cept that these kids have become inured to 
risk, and joyriding is the one violent activity 
in Belfast where the kid is in control, steer- 
ing his own danger. 

Joyriding has become an addiction 
among the hoods, as the hundreds of re- 








peat offenders who have 
been arrested by cops or shot 
through the knees by LR.A 
gunmen attest. It’s also a curious form of 
rebellion; to most hoods, both the “peel- 
ers” (the cops) and the “Provos” (Provi- 
sional 1.R.A.) are hostile authority figures, 
equally loathed and feared ; 

Yet the hoods are always conscious of 
the rules. Simon, 15, a Roman Catholic 
and a car thief, passionately insists he hates 
the Provos, hates the cops, but he still 
knows what side of the civil war he is on. 
He was in the neighborhood of New Lodge 
the night of the biggest riot in Belfast last 
August, throwing rocks alongside the pro- 
I.R.A. teenagers he normally shuns. He 
makes a distinction between the thrill of 
joyriding and that of rioting. “Joyriding is 
for fun,” he says earnestly. “Rioting is be- 
cause you hate.” 
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Barricading streets, burning cars and 
tossing petrol bombs are mostly summer 
events, when there are anniversaries to 
commemorate, school is out and nights are 
warm. It’s a time when the air of Belfast is 
thin with the promise of excitement, and 
mothers pray for rain. “The lads don’t go 
out and fight as much when it’s raining,” 
says Betty, 33. Four of her five brothers 
have done time, and her three sons are all 
adept at making petrol bombs. Even the 
six-year-old, whose forehead is blackened 
by a burn mark he got while making a pet- 
rol bomb, won't stay inside when a barri- 
cade goes up 

A hurricane could not have prevented 
the riot in New Lodge that took place that 
summer night. Aug. 8 was the 18th anni- 
versary of internment—the day the Brit- 
ish carried out a mass roundup of sus- 
pects—and it was marked with blazing 
bonfires in every Catholic neighborhood. 
For weeks, the kids had been preparing 
for it, collecting wood, tires, old furniture, 
anything not nailed down 
That afternoon the children 
had also been gathering milk 








A boy wrapped in the Irish flag helps mark the 20th anniversary of British internment 


forcing the police vans to rumble forward. 
hen the etiquette of the riot begins, as 
predictable as it is dreary. Teenagers turn 
back and hurl more petrol bombs, the po 
lice reply with rubber bullets, and the riot- 
ers hide in alleys and doorways. One or two 
smaller boys reappear, picking their way 
through the narrow cracks in the violence 

Brendan, 12, delivers a re- 

port. “Peelers coming up 

Sheridan Street.” When the 


and beer bottles to make pet- John admits bomb tossing and running re- 
rol bombs for “after.” The sume, he vanishes. The youn- 
pole am < 5 - m ail that he has as- I a keep the “st in 
came é anc pe ge y >c © Gange 
smashed the bottles with sisted ina few mind. “‘Rioting is good 
their rifle butts, but the kids “operations.” crack,” Brendan later says 
still had nearly 1,000 hidden H %* sarcastically, “as long as you 
away. “Enough to last the e wont saya don’t get hurt. 
night,” as one 17-year-old, a Word about Seamus Duffy, a 15-year- 
ski mask tucked in his back id boy from the nearby 
pocket, cheerfully put it ““ what or when asieibachond of Oldpark, 
At midnight neighbors OF how. went to New Lodge that night 


stand around, talking, drink- 
ing beer, watching as the bonfire bursts into 
a wall of heat and forces the crowd against 
the houses. Older people step back with the 
aplomb of suburbanites watching Fourth of 
July fireworks, while children gallop 
through the sparks. The crowd screamswith 
pleasure when flames shoot upward and set 
ablaze the Union Jack atop the heap. 

As the fire subsides, so does the crowd. 
A few boys start throwing petrol bombs, 
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looking for excitement. He 
never came back. Sometime around | a.m., 
he and a friend were walking down a street 
in New Lodge, headed for the epicenter of 
the riot. He was hit in the chest by a plastic 
bullet, crumpled to the ground, blood ooz- 
ing from his mouth, and died before he 
reached the hospital. 
Overnight a shrine rose at the place 
where he was killed, a lace-covered altar 
laden with plastic flowers in vases, Madon- 
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na and Christ icons, and a photograph of 
the boy. Above it a cardboard plaque read, 
S. DUFFY MURDERED BY RUC AUGUST 9TH, 
1989, Along a wall near Duffy's house, 
someone wrote in giant white letters, 20 
YEARS ON AND STILL MURDERING CHIL- 
DREN. His funeral, a nightmarishly slow 
procession, overflowed with grief 

To the cops, Seamus Duffy was a rioter 
who got what he was asking for. To his par- 
ents, he was an innocent bystander, 
gunned down by the heartless enemy. To 
the English public, he was all but invisible. 
The Sunday Times of London issued a hap- 
py postmortem on the anniversary, calling 
it “one of the most peaceful fortnights in 
the present troubles only one British 
soldier was killed, as a result of an acciden- 
tal discharge of his gun.” 

The afternoon after Duffy’s funeral, 
three teenagers hijacked two postal vans, 
drove them to the spot where Duffy had 
died and set them afire. Liam, 13, one of 
the car thieves, watched the flames with 
quiet satisfaction. He was not in very 
good standing with “the lads,” having 
been thrown out of his Republican band 
the previous year for joyriding. But this 
hijacking was approved, and this time 
Liam was working within the rules. “It’s 
‘cause the wee one was killed,” he said 
Liam was back with his friends, and he 
was happy B 
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BETA CAROTENE WILL 
| FIND IN CANCER 








PREVENTION 


Ever since an associa- 
tion was found between 
diets high in Beta 
Carotene and lowered risk 
of certain cancers, several 
leading government agen- 
cies have been recom- 
mending diets that in- 
clude fruits and vegetables 
rich in Beta Carotene. 
Analysis of these diets 
shows they'd give you 5 
to 6 mg of Beta Carotene 
per day.” 

But the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Food 
Intake Survey shows that, 
on average, the foods 


Dietary Intake of Carotenes and the Carotene Gap, 
Clinical Nutrition, May-June 1988. 


Americans eat provide 
only 1.5 mg of Beta 
Carotene a day. That's 
only about 25-30% of the 
amount in recommended 
diets. 

This substantial Beta 
Carotene gap can be 
closed by significantly 
increasing your daily 
intake of foods such as 
spinach, kale, Swiss 
chard, carrots, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, apricots, 
peaches, papayas and 
cantaloupes. These foods 
also provide fiber and 


other important vitamins 


DIETS?” 


and minerals. 

But if your diet is still 
short on certain essential 
nutrients, even after your 
best efforts, consider a 
dietary supplement. 

While not substitutes 
for a variety of good foods, 
supplements can be an 
important addition to 
your diet. 

In any case, make sure 
you do the prudent things 
to help prevent cancer: good 
diet, including increased 
fiber and less fat, no smok- 
ing and see your doctor for 


regular check-ups. 
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Junior Rambos 


he Karens may be the most 
civilized guerrillas on earth. 
At army headquarters in Man- 





Burma, enlisted men maintain 
neat parade grounds, teak officers’ quar- 
ters, even the occasional flower bed of 
marigolds and roses. Bugles sound morn- 
ing reveille, and new recruits march to 
target practice under a gatepost that car- 
ries a black-lettered sign, GIVE ME LIB- 
ERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH. Even in Ko- 
mura, a muddy labyrinth of trenches and 
bunkers 100 miles south, where some 
500 Karen soldiers have been trapped in 
battle for months with the Burmese 
army, the men are high-minded. The 
only pinups on the walls are chaste pho- 
tographs torn from Thai mail-order cata- 
logs of ladies in bridal gowns and taffeta 
tea dresses. 

Forty-one years of fighting for inde- 


erplaw, deep in the jungle of 








pendence have worn down the rough 
edges of revolution like a well-pumiced 
stone. The largest of half a dozen tribes 
that rebelled against the republic of Bur- 
ma in 1948, Karen insurgents have spent 
the past four decades waging war against 
Rangoon to establish an independent 
state in the southern part of the country. 
Of the 3 million ethnic Karens living in 
Burma, one-fourth have fled to jungle 
villages in the south, where the 5,000- 
man Karen army is based. Ignored or 
forgotten by most of the world, the anti- 
communist Karens rate attention only 
from a few evangelical Christian chari- 
ties and Soldier of Fortune magazine. 
Spread throughout the jungles that 
straddle Burma and Thailand, the rebels 
have settled into a life of well-ordered 
predictability. They subsist on 
teak logging and farming, at- 
tend church, send their chil- 








dren to school and adhere to a strict pe- 
nal code (adultery carries the death pen- 
alty). Though there is no electricity at 
Manerplaw headquarters, a generator 
supplies power for that most prized ne- 
cessity, a VCR. The leaders tend to be 
melancholy idealists, sad-eyed dreamers 
who pass evenings drafting and redrafting 
a Karen constitution for use in the im- 
probable event that independence will be 
achieved. Gentle in gesture and speech, 
the Karens do not seem capable of nur- 
turing hatred. Nor do the guerrillas seem 
capable of dispatching their children to 
the front lines to fight, and die, alongside 
the men. But they do. 


It is noon, and another round of 
shelling has begun in Komura. As the 


Karen rebel Kwa Kway, 15, shoots at the enemy, 
while an older soldier guides him 
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earth shudders, men drop 
into bunkers near a thick 
stand of bamboo trees. No 
body talks, but with each blast, the mus 
cles in the men’s faces tighten. Saw Klee 
Moo’s face, however, remains smooth. 
When a rocket explodes nearby, shaking 
the ammunition crate where Saw Klee 
Moo crouches, he smiles, Saw Klee Moo 
is nearly 15 and certain that he will never 
be hit by a bomb. 

When the shelling subsides, soldiers 
stretch out in their shelters, supine and 
seemingly impassive. Only the incessant 
chewing of betel nuts hints at stress 
When they are not chewing, the men 
smoke cheroots. And when their tobacco 
runs out, they smoke rolled-up pieces of 
newspaper. Saw Klee Moo dangles a 
stick of paper out of the side of his 
mouth like a fat cigar, but he keeps it un- 
lighted. The children fighting alongside 
their elders are too young to have devel- 
oped nervous habits. 

A week earlier, Saw Klee Moo was 
part of a 15-man reconnaissance patrol 
that was ambushed in the jungle by a six- 
man Burmese platoon. The Karens out- 
numbered the Burmese but, taken by 
surprise, didn’t have time to seek cover. 
Saw Klee Moo and the others just froze 
and shot at the enemy, raking everything 
in sight with automatic fire. He doesn’t 
remember how long he stood there, fir- 
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ing madly, but eventually the Burmese 
withdrew, dragging their wounded with 
them. It was the first time Saw Klee Moo 
had encountered the enemy face to face. 
Asked if he was frightened, he shrugs 

Major Than Maung, 54, the reserved 
and dignified officer in charge at Komu- 
ra, could not be more insistent. Soldiers 
are not drafted until the age of 15, he 
says. When children show up in war 
zones, most are sent back. But why not 
send them all back? Pause. “It depends 
on the situation,” he says. 





ometimes the situation re- 

quires taking on anyone will- 

ing to fight 

less than willing. Two years 

ago, a Karen brigade sneaked 

into a refugee camp in Thailand at night, 

rounded up all the males ages 14 to 40 

and marched them back to camp. The re- 

maining villagers grew hysterical, and 

leaders of a small group of Seventh Day 

Adventist and Baptist missionaries, who 

supply refugees with school books, Bibles 

and food, protested to General Bo Mya, 

president of the Karens. The next day 

the conscripts were returned, and the 

missionaries received a note of apology 
from the brigade commander 

Stress takes its toll on civility. A bru- 

tal assault by the Burmese troops that 

September left 40 Burmese and two Ka- 


and even those 
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Transfixed by the flickering screen, rebel trainees watch Rambo II! for inspiration 
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rens dead and made something in Major 
Than Maung snap. A few days later, a 
journalist visited Komura and found the 
major resting quietly in his bunker, sur- 
rounded by dozens of skulls mounted on 
stakes and planted in tidy rows. When a 
young Karen soldier playfully stuck a 
cheroot in the grinning teeth of one 
skull, the major chased him away. Then 
he grew quiet again and didn’t want to 
be disturbed 


Kyaw Lin, 11, is so tiny that the barrel 
of his M-16 rifle is sawed in half so he 
can Carry it. It ts still almost as long as he 
is. He has a florid tattoo on his right 
arm—a premature badge of manhood 
that also serves as an animist charm to 
ward off evil. Sometimes Kyaw Lin is 
shaky and feverish because, like most of 
his comrades, he suffers from bouts of 
malaria. Nobody is there to wipe his 
brow or take his temperature; he just lies 
in his bunker until the fever subsides and 
he can return to fighting the Burmese 

Like the rest of the soldiers of the 
101st Battalion in Komura, Kyaw Lin is 
tired. A few weeks earlier, he and other 
men in his squadron waded across the 
river into Thailand, chasing a battalion 
of Burmese troops that had _ slipped 
across the border to attack the Karen po- 
sition from the rear. Karen troops bat- 
tled the Burmese in the Thai village of 


~ - 
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“Theres no need to 
speculate when you can 
invest in a sure thing. 


Most investment counselors would argue that 
there is no such thing as a “sure thing.” But 
when it comes to automotive investments, the 
Toyota Corolla is about as close as you can 
get. Because Corolla is one automotive asset 
that is known for quality and reliability divi- 
dends. And for 1990, Corolla is expected to 
yield even greater performance with the addi- 
tion of electronic fuel injection to its 16-valve 
powerplant. 

In fact, its reputation on the street is so 
good that Corolla has been named the most 
trouble-free new car in its segment* Things 
dont get much surer than that. 


“Toyota, I love what you do for me.” 





Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! *Based on problems encountered in the first 90 days of 
ownership-—1.D. Power and Associates 1989 New Car Initial Quality Survey" © 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, US. A. Inc. 














Wasn't the future wonderful? 
And didn't it seem 
like only yesterday that 
utopia would arrive 
right on schedule? 
Today, many companies 
are calling themselves the 
future of networking. 
Revealingly, 
they make no reference 
to the past. Or the present. 
At Novell, our 
networking software is already 
in its eighth generation, 
while many other 
companies have yet to give 
birth. And, unlike other 
companies, all we 
do is Network Computing. 
It's what we're good at. 
It's who we are. 

No one networks more 
computers than Novell. 
Which is something 
you should know about. 
Considering our past. 


And your future. 





The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing. 





APPARENTLY, THE FUTURE |S 
RUNNING A LITTLE LATE. 














HE WASN'T 
A WRIGHT BROTHER. 


BUT HE HAD 
THE RIGHT IDEA. 






The Gallaudet Bullet of 1912 featured innovations 
like advanced streamlining and an incredible 
Te speed of 130 m.p.h 


its sulty faculty col- va 


leagues were offended: his tinkering with 







“foolish flying gimcracks” was “undignified:’ 

But young professor Edson Gallaudet was 
willing to give up his dignity, and his job, for a new idea 
about warping the wings of flying machines. 

In 1898, he tested a scale model which proved 
his idea right. And five years later, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright flew using that same principle. 

In 1908, Edson Gallaudet started what many 
credit as the first aircraft factory in America. Gallaudet 
Engineering Company became the earliest aircraft 
ancestor of General Dynamics. 

Over the next 82 years, our history of building 
aircraft has included some of America’s famous 
planes. And famous people. 

Eddie Stinson, barnstormer and “birdman/’ 
who designed aircraft for many of the pioneer 
pilots, merged his company with ours. As did Jerry 
Vultee, whose planes set many distance and speed 
records, including Jimmy Doolittle’s 12-hour cross- 
country flight. 


* dal 





The RB Racer, made by Dayton-Wright Airplane Company, was the first aircraft 
to have fully retractable landing gear. Dayton-Wright became an early part 


of General Dynamics 





During WWII, the Consolidated B-24 Liberator 
became the most-produced American bomber. After 
the war, our B-36 Peacemaker became the backbone 
of America’s Strategic Air Command. 

Our innovative, delta-wing design made 
the F-102 the world’s first supersonic interceptor. 
And the B-58 Hustler the world’s first supersonic 
bomber. 

Today our F-16 Fighting Falcon is rated the 
finest fighter in the world. It well represents our long 
tradition of craftsmanship and creativity. 

Once again, that tradition is about to be tested. 
In a technology competition against groups from 
West Germany and Japan, General Dynamics is 
teaming with four top American companies to develop 
the National Aerospace Plane. 

To fly from runway to orbit, at speeds up to 
17,000 m.p.h., we must invent new science. We 
must also invent new ways for American competi- 
tors to work together. But we are confident. 

Since the days of Gallaudet, our company has 
been inventing not only better airplanes, but better 
ways to make them. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
A Strong Company For A Strong Country 











Wang Kauo; by the time the 
fighting was over, twelve 
Karens and 70 Burmese 
were dead, and the village was a charred 
ruin. Kyaw Lin remembers stepping over 
dead bodies, but little else. He likes to 
keep his mind, he says, on the present. 
That means thinking about Komura, 
about dropping into trenches when the 
shelling starts, and about waiting for his 
turn at the front line. Kyaw Lin has a 
child’s simple interpretation of rotation: 
“Sometimes I go to the front to replace 
my friends.” 

The front line is a classic stalemate, 


Child 


Warriors 





with Burmese and Karen troops separat- | 


ed by only a 30-yd. killing zone of mines, 
bamboo stakes and barbed wire. Kyaw 
Lin has been close enough to spot the 
shovels of Burmese soldiers digging 
deeper trenches across the way. Ammu- 
nition is scarce, and so the Karens rely 
on mines handcrafted from bamboo and 
fuse-lighted grenades that are no more 
sophisticated than the ancient British 
Grenadier devices that gave them the 
name. Sometimes the Karens launch the 
grenades by catapult, stretching thick 
rubber bands between two stakes like a 
giant slingshot. 

Kyaw Lin hangs out with the other 
kids at Komura, doing chores and wait- 
ing for the orders of Lieut. Brown, 38, a 
Karen who lost his right leg to a mine ten 
years ago. His stump is covered by an in- 
tricate blue swirl of tattoos. Unable to go 
out on patrol, he trains the children and 
the volunteers from nearby villages. 
Brown insists that the children are not 
forced to fight, and he says he tries to 
keep them back. But, he acknowledges 
reluctantly, sometimes they do go to war. 
He adds that the children are mostly 
good fighters, but they are not always 
careful. “When there is shelling,” he 
says, “the younger ones forget to take 
cover. They get too excited. 
They have to be ordered to 
get down inside the 
bunkers.” 











The gentle Ka- 


He shares his carbine with two oth- 
ers, does not have a uniform or even a 
helmet to show he is a soldier. As if to 
compensate, he proudly wears mottled 
blue-black swirls on his arms and chest— 
make-believe tattoos. His commander 
drew them with charcoal because no one 
in camp can wield tattoo needles proper- 
ly. Other kids tease him about trying to 
act like a grownup and joke that he even 
has a girlfriend. But Khi Ha Won shakes 
his head with shy dignity. “Oh, no, im- 





Say Tu insists he is 14, and perhaps he | 
is. But his sweet, uncertain face, as well as 
his dirty undershirt and blue-checked sa- 
rong, makes him look no older than eight. 
He joined after a Karen officer went to his 
village on a recruiting drive and his par- 
ents signed him up. He doesn’t have a tat- 
too because, he says, “I’m afraid of nee- 
dles.” He is homesick but not so awed by 
his surroundings that he can’t dread what 
lies ahead. “I have to do my military ser- 
vice,” he says with a miserable smile, 





Even the youngest of recruits must practice troop drills 





possible.” He knows he is too young for 
that. 


Unlike the Afghans, Karens harbor 
mixed feelings about the use of children in 
war, vacillating between denial and pride. 
They revere childhood enough to try to pre- 
serve its innocence. A wooden schoolhouse 
in a village near Manerplaw is 
a tidy outpost of chalkboards, 
geography maps and tattered 
textbooks. Students wear 


_ Khi Ha Won, 10, is one rens donot blue-and-white uniforms and 
of the excitable ones who recite their lessons in singsong 
have to be closely watched. SCeM capable unison. They study math, his- 
He is small, with a sturdy of sending chil- tory. Karen, English and even 
chest and spindly legs. In his fight Burmese, and there is no time 
shorts and faded Mickey dren to igh ’ for indoctrination or propa- 
Mouse T shirt, he looks as if and die, along- ganda. The war is only a few 
he has just come from a side the men. miles away, but little of it in- 


playground. Khi Ha Won's 
parents live in a Thai refu- 
gee camp, but he kept nag- 
ging to join the soldiers. Eventually they 
let him. The last time he was rotated for- 
| ward, he could plainly see two Burmese 
soldiers on the other side of the mine- 
field reinforcing their bunkers with mud 
and wood. He lifted his carbine to shoot 
but was sharply ordered to hold his fire. 
He still seems incredulous about that; 
the hardest lesson for the children to ac- 
cept is that ammunition has to be saved. 


But they do. 


trudes into the classroom. 
To meet the demand for 
fresh troops at Komura, the 


| customary three-month training course at 


the Manerplaw headquarters was speed- 
ed up to five weeks last year. On this soggy 
summer day, more than 100 youths are in 
training, most of them between ages 16 
and 18. But more than a dozen are no old- 
er than 14, All are very raw recruits, chil- 
dren of farmers, sent to the army because 
it is their duty—and also because the army 
provides clothes and two meals a day. 





“but I’d rather be farming back home.” 

Ehtablay, 13, is there only for a re- 
fresher course and R. and R. He proudly, 
ostentatiously skips the new recruits’ 
morning routine of calisthenics and rifle | 
training so he can help the other soldiers 
with cooking and camp chores. A veteran | 
of three battles, Ehtablay ran away from 
home to join the army when he was 
twelve. He had never been to school, and 
says he always wanted to be a soldier, just 
like his father and two older brothers. He 
has only a vague notion of how long the 
war has been going on, guessing “49 
years.” He acts tough around the recruits 
his own age and rather grandly answers 
their tentative questions about combat. “I 
got to use my gun,” he brags. Around 
adults he sneaks back to being a child; at 
one point he grabs an older soldier from 
behind in a mock wrestling hold that looks 
exactly like a hug. 

Before coming to Manerplaw, Ehtablay 
had never seen television or a movie. He 
had not even known they existed. At Man- 
erplaw he got his first taste of both. As a 
special Army Day treat, the recruits are 
permitted to watch Rambo III on the vcr in 
the officers’ barracks. Ehtablay sits on the 
floor, hugging his knees, and stares, mouth 
open, eyes bedazzled, at Sylvester Stal- 
lone’s leading Afghan freedom fighters in a 
charge against Soviet tanks. 2 
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n the inner city of Los Angeles, it’s the 
parents who dream of seeing their 
kids leave and the children who re- 
fuse to abandon the old neighbor- 
hood. Ginetta Robinson wants her 
-year-old son out of his gang and out of 
the house, even though the place he is like- 
liest to end up is jail. “I'd rather see him 
locked up than dead,” she says. Ramona 
Penuelas, a housewife who immigrated to 
America in search of a better life, plans to 
take her 14-year-old son back to Mexico 
once he gets out of juvenile detention. 
Zuela Menjivar is from El Salvador, and 
| her dreams for a more prosperous life are 





so earnest that she has a subscription to 
FORTUNE magazine but no washing ma- 
chine. She can’t keep her 14-year-old away 
from the gangs. Once she screamed at him, 
“T'll send you to Salvador, where you can 
really fight with guns!” Unimpressed, her 
son shrugged. “Why should I fight some- 
one else’s war? I got my own to fight.” 
South Central Los Angeles looks a lot 
like the rest of the city—smog-filtered 
sunlight, palm trees, pastel-colored stuc- 
co apartments. It doesn’t look like a 
ghetto. The gang writing on cement 
walls, criminal samizdat that cops read 
for news of a planned attack with the ex- 
pert alacrity of CIA cryptologists, is fastidi- 
ously printed; it bears little resemblance to 
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LOS ANGELES 


the loopy graffiti of New York City. 

South Central is best understood with 
eyes closed, because then unnerving 
sounds eclipse the familiar Los Angeles 
sights. Police and ambulance sirens, the in- 
sistent sputter of hovering police helicop- 
ters, blaring car alarms, the rapid pop-pop 
that no resident mistakes for a car backfir- 
ing—all blend together into an incessant 
white noise of menace. 

More than 500 gangs, with some 80,000 
known members, infest Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. The best known are the Bloods and the 
Crips, the two largest, predominantly black 
gangs, and the most bitter of rivals. Bloods 


‘ 


The Los Angeles police department questions kids wearing gang regalia 


and Crips break down into small neighbor- 
hood sets, and it is not uncommon for one 
Crip group to fight another Crip group up 
the street, for Blood to fight Blood. There 
were 462 gang-related murders in 1988, 
107 of them in South Central, a 43-sq.-mi. 
stretch of ghetto with a population of 
500,000. Though the murder rate does not 
approach the carnage of Beirut or El Sal- 
vador on a per capita basis, it is higher than 
that of Belfast or Burma. The U.S. Army 
has begun sending doctors to train in the 
emergency room of Martin Luther King Jr. 
General Hospital in Watts, because there 
they can get 24-hour-a-day experience 
treating the kind of gunshot wounds nor- 
mally seen only in battle. 
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All Ganged Up 


“Little Duce” went on his first “mis- 
sion,” a drive-by shooting, as an observer 
when he was twelve. Freshly inducted into 
a local Crip gang, he drove in a sedan he 
describes as a GTA as casually as if he were 
saying GTO or MG, though it is police par- 
lance for “grand theft auto” —a stolen car. 
He is 14 now, in juvenile detention, and 
mainly remembers the noise. “A lot of yell- 
ing, some shooting, and then the police si- 
rens.”” He never knew what prompted the 
attack. His “homeboys” had brought him 
along to test his mettle, and he acquitted 
himself well 

The next day Duce was ready to fire on 
his own. When it got dark, Ducc and a few 
others headed on foot over railroad tracks 
and through alleys to the enemy neighbor- 
hood. This time Duce was carrying a 
deuce-deuce, a .22-cal. pistol. The rival 
gang was waiting, armed and hidden, but 
Ducc spied two on the street who weren't 
even looking at him because, he says, “I’m 
so small.” He fired and hit one of them. “I 
saw a lot of blood,” he remembers. He 
froze, so shocked he was unable to move. 
One of his homeboys snatched him up and 
ran back to their neighborhood. The mo- 
mentary paralysis was not held against 
him: it was then that he was awarded the 
nickname Little Duce, after an older, re- 
spected gang member. 

Hate among Los Angeles gang mem- 
bers isn’t personal; it’s an attitude. Ask 
Duce why he shot, and he says, “Cuz he was 
an enemy.” Ask him why he was an enemy, 
and he shrugs and says, “Cuz.” It’s part of 
an outlaw code Duce lives by but cannot 
define. Duce says he never felt any re- 
morse. “I wasn’t going to cry about it, be- 
cause he was an enemy and I wasn’t going 
to feel sorry for him,” he says. But didn’t he 
feel anything? “For a while I got drunk, to 
hide my feelings,” he mumbles. 

It wasn’t long before he began feeling 
that a .22 was insufficient firepower. “A 
deuce-deuce doesn’t seem like it do any- 
thing.” He and a friend tried a .357 mag- 
num, aiming it at a dog. They missed the 
animal, but the kick was so strong, “it 
threw both of us back against the wall.” He 
settled for a .38. 

Ducc was arrested two months earlier 
on an ADw (assault with a deadly weapon), 
one of many brushes with the law. His fam- 
ily history is standard for the neighbor- 
hood: his mother died when he was five; his 
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Under the outstretched arm of Jesus Christ, teenagers line up to be searched for weapons and drugs 


father, a first-generation gang member, 
has spent the past five years in prison; his 
older brother, 17, is also in the gang. What 
little care Ducc has received came from his 
grandmother. Ducc happens to be bright— 
smart enough, in fact, to be discovered by 
the I Have a Dream Foundation, which se- 
lects gifted ghetto kids and pays their col- 
lege tuition if they complete high school. 
Ducc, however, hasn’t gone to class much 
since the fourth grade. 


Ducc’s prison diagnostic-evaluation 
sheet notes that he suffers “low self- 
esteem.” Duce says that belonging to a 
gang is about obtaining “respect.” Respect 
and disrespect make up the reigning ethos 
of the streets. Kids seek respect by joining 
a gang, then prove themselves by punishing 
someone outside the gang for an act of dis- 
respect. In Los Angeles you “dis” a rival 
gang by uttering an irreverent nickname; 
“cheese toes” is a slang word for Crips and 
a sure way of provoking a gun battle. 

Gangs have existed in Los Angeles 
since the turn of the century, but they have 
been turned into small armies by drugs and 
money and the violence that goes with 
them. Combat has changed from bare 
knuckles and knives to random shots at an 
enemy who is tracked from a distance, is 





usually faceless and is therefore all the eas- 
ier to gun down without remorse. Not all 
gang members deal drugs, just as not all 
drug dealers belong to gangs, but the flow 
of drug money has infiltrated every crevice, 
creating a hyperinflation of shooting. 

Few gang members use crack, the com- 
munity’s best-selling drug. Kids don’t need 
to see TV public-service ads of a man fry- 
ing an egg to know what crack does to the 
mind. They see it all the time on the streets 
and in their homes. “It makes people go 
out of their heads,” says Edgar, 15. “My 
friends would stop me if I ever tried it.” His 
mouth pursed with disgust, J.J., 15, says, 
“It makes people skinny and ugly.” In 
South Central the only thing worse than a 
“basehead” is a “strawberry,” a woman ad- 
dict who trades sex for crack. J.J.’s mother 
is a baschead, and probably also a straw- 
berry, but he won't discuss her. He'll fight 
anyone who does. 

Most gang members are in their late 
teens and early 20s, but kids as young as ten 
or eleven readily join. They are called 
“wanna-bes” and are looked on even by 
the cops as apprentices in the trade. Yet it 
doesn’t take much for a wanna-be to earn 
full stripes. According to Henry, 13, a 
Grape Street Crip, the only difference be- 
tween “little gangsters” and “big gang- 
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sters” is firepower: little gangsters use .22s 


or .25s; big gangsters, .38s or Uzis. 

Henry has a much stronger sense of be 
ing a Grape Street Crip than a Mexican 
American or an Angeleno. Ask him about 
his family, and he'll talk about his “hom- 
ies.”” He knows the odds against surviving 
gang life. “I might get killed one day,” he 
says. “My uncle did.” His uncle, a Floren 
cia gang member, was shot in the back with 
a .45 when Henry was ten. His uncle was 
Florencia because he lived in that neigh- 
borhood, but that was long ago, and Henry 
has always been Grape Street. “I don’t like 
Florencia, I never did.”’ One reason is that 
he had to stop playing football in a nearby 
park because Florencia claimed the terri- 
tory. That happened when he was nine, be- 
fore he became a Grape Street Crip, but 
gang members prize their memories al- 
most as much as their weapons. 

Henry doesn’t sell drugs or commit 
robberics. “I just like gang banging,” he 
says, meaning hanging out with his friends. 
He witnessed the mortal consequences of 
gang banging when he was eleven: a 16- 
year-old homeboy was shot twice in the 
head by some guys from “Colonia Watts.” 
Henry was hanging out on the next street, 
heard the shots and ran over to find the boy 
sprawled on the street, his blood seeping 
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onto the concrete. “I was 
mad, everybody was.” Henry 
didn’t get a chance to vent his 
anger until much later, for a different 
shooting by a different gang. After Floren- 
cla gang members shot a Grape Street 
member in the leg, the Grape Street gang 
had a meeting, and Henry and two other 
friends volunteered for the mission. “I 
wanted to do it,” he says. 

They walked 20 blocks, entered the 
Florencia neighborhood through back al- 
leys and just started firing. “I shot three 
| times, and the second shot hit one of 

them,” Henry recalls. “The others jumped 
behind a car, but this guy fell down. I could 
see the blood, and I could hear him calling 
out.” Henry remembers his heart racing as 
he headed home, where “I just calmed 
down.” Of the shooting, he can only say, 
“It felt weird, I dunno, just weird.” 

He was carrying the .25 when the cops 
arrested him on the street the following 
day. He wasn’t wearing colors; few mem- 
bers do so anymore, since gang emblems 
are as open an invitation to arrest as carry- 
ing a semiautomatic rifle. But just the fact 
that he was dressed in low-slung black 
trousers, Nikes and a Pendleton shirt gave 
him away. 

Inside prison, Henry met one of his 
nemeses, a 15-year-old Florencia member 
named Saoul whom he had once shot at in 
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a park. Saoul approached him. “Say, ain’t | 


you from Grape Street? Didn't you shoot 
at me?” he asked. After a moment of silent 
appraisal, Henry says, “we both just started 
laughing.” They talked. “He’s a nice guy, 
you know, normal,” Henry says. “We won't 
fight each other anymore, but Ill fight his 
friends.” 

Henry, good-humored and alert, is not 
so very different from Akbar, the smart- 
alecky mujahedin boy who in 
the battle zone of Afghanistan 
grew closer to his comrades 
than to his father. In Henry's 
insular world, his homies are 
his only family. It is his ene- 
mies who keep changing. De- 


Ducc tried a 
-357-cal. Mag- 
num, but the 


ternatives to gang shootings and street ri- 
ots. Those opportunities may seem faint, 
but society does provide American and 
Northern Irish children with a semblance 
of choice. 

Ehtablay, the Karen rebel, and Duce, 
the Los Angeles gang member, have noth- 
ing in common except their age, and the in- 
toxication and empowerment that came 
when they first fired a gun. 
Young boys, be they in Burma 
or Afghanistan or Northern 
Ireland or Los Angeles, are 
drawn to the violence; even 
the fear, when it distills into 
adrenaline, carries illicit plea- 


spite designer sneakers andall kick threwhim — sure. What sets Los Angeles 
the food he needs, Henry is far . apart from Afghanistan, Bur- 
poorer than Akbar. He has no against the ma and Northern Ireland is 


cause, no purpose to his fight- 
ing, no dream of redemption 
in another life. 

Cops, gang members, 
shopkeepers and social work- 
ers in South Central Los Angeles all de- 
scribe their community as a “war zone.” 
But from afar, their battle wounds seem 
self-inflicted. In Third World war zones, 
combatants have no real alternative to 
war. For the child soldier in Burma or 
Afghanistan, there are no Big Brothers 
or child psychologists laboring to keep 
them out of harm’s way. American inner- 
city kids, like those of Belfast, do have al- 


wall. He settled 
for a .38 cal. 





that gang warfare, with its 
spoils of drug money, gratifies 
greed. Money in South Cen- 
tral is the gang warrior’s ji- 
had—a fitting retribution for 
a materialistic society. 

All comparisons end in paradox. The 
Burmese, the least sophisticated warriors, 
enmeshed in the longest, most brutal war, 
yearn for soothing discipline and commu- 
nity structure, while inner-city youth of Los 
Angeles, at the center of the most ad- 
vanced socicty on earth, respond to adver- 
sity and deprivation by regressing to a 
primitive parody of tribes. w 
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THE TERMINALLY ILL 
NEED LOVE, SUPPORT AND 
THE ONE THING. | 
THEIR FAMILIES CAN'T 
ALWAYS GIVE THEM. 


They need all the things 
that money can’t buy. 

A reassuring voice in 
the middle of the night. A 
hand to hold onto to help 
them get through the pain. 
The strength and love they = —— 
can only get from family. "0.0002" “Oss000838" Si0*0272816" 700000462107 

But they also need more. 
And that's where we can help. We’re The Prudential. And we’ve just created something 
for them called the “Living Needs Benefit” 

For the first time, the terminally ill or those permanently confined to a nursing home 
will have the option of collecting almost all the death benefit from their Prudential life 
insurance policy before they die. 

The “Living Needs Benefit” is not meant to replace health insurance. Or disability 
insurance. Nor, is it a loan. It’s simply our way of helping people at a time when they and 
their families need help the most. 

And The Prudential is making this extraordinary benefit available with no increase 
in premiums. If you would like to know more about the “Living Needs Benefit;’ please 
talk to a Prudential agent. 

So at a time when money should be the least of your concerns, it can be. 








The “Living Needs Benefit” 





ThePrudential & 


Benetit available on most Prudental life insurance pobcwes. proved in all States See your Prudential agent tor information on avadabdity. & 1990 The Prucential Insurance Company of Amenca 
¥ pany 





If you're looking for a tough, off-road vehicle with room to spare, don't make a move until you test drive an 
| Isuzu Trooper. Why? Because its big. With room for five adults, plus 46 cu. ft. of cargo space, the most in its class* 





| But the Trooper isn't just bigger. Its enormously better. With standard features like four-wheel drive 
A powerful 2.6 liter fuel-injected engine or optional 2.8 liter V6. Four-wheel disc brakes. Auto-locking hubs** And 
| triple skid plates. So you can go just about anywhere, and take just about anything 

About the only thing on the Trooper that isn't oversized is the price. In fact, the Trooper costs over a 
thousand dollars less than Jeep* Cherokee 

So if you want a vehicle that can hold its own, not to mention everything you own, check out an Isuzu 
Trooper. We put a lot into it so you could, too. C For free Isuzu brochures call: (800) 245-4549. 


ISUZU TROOPER 1) 13499 


“With rear seat up. Comparison of 1990 Base Mode! +-door 4x44. ** Not available on automatic 2 6L engine model. MSRP excloding tax. license and transp ot sh sdditional cost. Prices start at $13 





AFRICA 


The Would-Be President 








The man trying to end Doe’s reign of terror might not be 
much of an improvement for beleaguered Liberia 


resident Samuel Doe claims that he 

has put down more than 30 coup at- 
tempts since he seized power, as Master 
Sergeant Doe, in an army uprising ten 
years ago. But the dictator’s string of vic- 
tories seems to have run out. A force of 
some 5,000 rebels last week captured the 
Roberts Field International Airport; occu- 
pied the Firestone rubber plantation, the 
country’s largest private employer; and 
drew up on the outskirts of Monrovia, the 
capital. Refusing to resign or flee, Doe bar- 
ricaded himself in the executive mansion 
with several hundred members of his Israe- 
li-trained élite guard. He vowed that the 
insurgents would take the city “over my 
dead body.” 

That is, of course, a real possibility in a 
rebellion as bloody as this one. Aspiring to 
succeed Doe is Charles McArthur Taylor, 
a former Liberian official who led about 
150 guerrillas across the border from the 
Ivory Coast last Christmas Eve. Recruits 
flocked to the rebel ranks after the army, 
headed by members of Doe’s minority 
Krahn tribe, staged a series of reprisal at- 
tacks on the villages of the Gio and Mano 
tribes in Taylor's base area. 

Human rights organizations refer to 
Doe’s decade in power as a reign of terror. 
His government was brutal and corrupt; the 
country is nearly $2 billion in debt and virtu- 
ally bankrupt. It is not certain, however, that 
Taylor will be an improvement. While he 
talks about free elections, he does not speci- 
fy when they might take place. 

Short, stocky, bearded and a teetotaler, 
Taylor, 42, is the son of a Liberian mother 
and an American father. He was born and 
grew up in Liberia but attended Bentley 
College in Waltham, Mass. After earning a 
B.A. in economics in 1977, he continued to 
be active in émigré Liberian organizations 
and worked as a mechanic in Boston. 








Doe’s coup in 1980 made him the first 
head of state who was not an “Americo- 
Liberian,” the local term for descendants of 
the freed slaves from the U.S. who founded 
the country in 1822. Although Doe promptly 
executed many Americo-Liberians, Taylor 
returned to Monrovia to volunteer his ser- 
vices. He was appointed head of the General 
Services Administration, the government's 
purchasing agency. In 1983, after hearing 
that Doe was about to try him on charges of 
embezzling $900,000, he fled to the U.S. He 
was arrested near Boston and held for extra- 
dition but escaped from jail and found his 
way back to Africa. In recent years he has 
lived in Burkina Faso and has visited Libya, 
where he and his original group of about 15 
rebels received military training. 

Because of those Libyan links and un- 
certainty about how effectively Taylor 
might govern Liberia, Washington dis- 
trusts him. All American citizens have 
been urged to leave. Four U.S. warships 
are stationed off the coast to evacuate 
them if necessary. Taylor says U.S. suspi- 
cions are misplaced. He describes himself 
as “a cold-blooded capitalist” and has said 
that his heroes are “Tricky Dick Nixon” 
and “good old Ronnie.” State Department 
analysts believe that there is in fact little 
ideological difference between Taylor and 
Doe and that their struggle is simply for 
power. The U.S. provided Doe with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in aid over the 
past ten years, but last week it turned down 
his pleas for intervention. 

Meanwhile, the war grows more brutal. 
In Buchanan, the country’s second largest 
city, the rebels are believed to have killed at 
least 100; many were reportedly lined up 
and shot. Most of the victims belonged to 
the Mandingo tribe, considered a Doe ally 
by the guerrillas. The government's hands 
are also bloodied: dozens of Gio and Mano 





until Samuel Doe’s coup in 1980 
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Rebel leader Taylor marching on Monrovia 


tribespeople have been abducted in Monro- 
via, and every day decapititated and disem- 
boweled bodies are discoverd in the streets. 

Although he is winning, Taylor may not 
firmly control his own forces. Diplomats in 
Monrovia have detected splits in his Na- 
tional Patriotic Front. There have been re- 
ports of fire fights between rebel units, 
which are made up of poorly trained and 
undisciplined volunteers. Making things 
even tougher for Taylor, his principal mili- 
tary tactician, Elmer Johnson, a U.S. Army 
veteran, was killed in a skirmish with gov- 
ernment forces last week. 

In spite of these setbacks to the rebel 
side, most Western diplomats in Monrovia 
are convinced that Doe is finished. The 
question is whether Taylor deserves to suc- 
ceed him half as much as Doe deserves his 
downfall. — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Gerald Bourke/Monrovia and David 
Cemlyn-Jones/Nairobi 


The Monroe Legacy 


Liberia, which means place of freedom, has enjoyed close links with the U.S. since 
it was founded in 1822 by freed slaves supported by the abolitionist American Colo- 
nization Society. President James Monroe blessed the migration—hence Monro- 
via, the capital. The country’s governors were white Americans until Joseph Jen- 
kins Roberts, a black born in Virginia, took over in 1841 and declared Liberia an 
independent republic in 1847. Though the number of arrivals from the U.S. dwin- 
dled by the middle of the 19th century, freed slaves continued to migrate to Liberia 
until the Civil War ended in 1865; even now a few black Americans move there 
each year. The so-called Americo-Liberians became a dominant élite of about 
50,000 (total pop. 2.5 million) and granted the vote to indigenous people only if 
they were landowners. Their True Whig Party held power for more than a century 
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In search of work: new Soviet immigrants interview for jobs 


MIDDLE EAST 


Come One, Come All 


Soviet émigrés continue to flood Israel, but many find 
themselves overqualified and underhoused 


N O, It Is not true that every Soviet Jew 
who has emigrated to Israel this year 
has been met at the airport by the entire 
Knesset. But the welcome mat has been 
impressive enough. Israel State Television 
briefly added Cyrillic subtitles to its eve- 
ning newscasts, and the daily newspaper 
Ma‘ariv plans to start a Russian-language 
edition this summer. Banks place Russian- 
language ads in their front windows and of- 
fer special inducements to newcomers. 
Ryzshinka, a yogurt-like Russian drink, is 
now available, packaged in a bottle sport- 
ing (yes) red and gold, the colors of the So- 
viet flag. 

So far this year, 41,578 Soviet Jews 
have arrived in Israel; by year’s end, the to- 
tal may reach 150,000. As acting Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir seeks Knesset ap- 
proval of his new right-wing government 
this week, he faces the growing dilemma of 
how to house and employ the largest flood 
of immigrants to Israel since the early 
1950s. Meanwhile, Moscow's decision to 
lift the gates on Jewish emigration has so 
infuriated Arab leaders that their outcry 
no doubt prompted President Mikhail 
Gorbachev to utter a veiled threat at his fi- 
nal press conference in Washington last 
week. If Israel did not halt Jewish settle- 
ments in the occupied territories, he 
warned, new thought would be given to 
“what we can do with issuing permits for 
exit.” Israel and Washington balked, and 
three days later, Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze assured the U.S. that emi- 
gration would continue apace. 

More than Arab pressure, however, 
may be riling Gorbachev. Seventy percent 
of the work force of the departing Jews are 


professionals and technicians. “The brain- 
drain issue is really worrying the Soviet leg- 
islature,” says a U.S. diplomat based in 
Moscow. Perhaps for that reason, the Sovi- 
et parliament last week postponed until 
September adoption of a new emigration 
law that would permit almost all Jews to 
leave the country. But even with the re- 
maining restrictions, Israel is enjoying a 
windfall from Moscow’s brain drain. The 
newcomers offer expertise in fields ranging 
from medicine and engineering to comput- 
er technology and nuclear physics 

These new assets may also produce 
great headaches for Israeli society. Al- 
though construction has begun on 70,000 
apartments, Israel’s government econo- 
mists predict a shortage of 29,000 housing 
units by the end of the year. Moreover, 
with unemployment already running at 








9.3%, Israel is ill-prepared to find work for 
all the immigrants. In the sciences alone, 
some 60,000 Soviets are expected to arrive 
within the next three years. Israeli universi- 
ties can make room for perhaps 120 of 
them. Even the country’s high-tech firms 
cannot absorb so many. “We've got 2,000 
résumés in desk drawers from top-notch 
Soviet scientists,” says a spokesman for 
a Jerusalem research-and-development 
firm. “But we can hire only a few.” 

For now, most seem intent on integrat- 
ing themselves into society, no matter what 
the cost to their self-esteem or their wal- 
lets. At Jerusalem’s Jewish Agency, a qua- 
si-governmental group responsible for im- 
migration, a Siberian doctor pushes a tea 
trolley through the corridors while she 
awaits certification to work as a physician. 
Dr. Anton Nossik decided not to wait out 
the six-month approval process; instead, 
he has begun a new career in journalism. 
For others the choices are more painful. 
An astrophysicist who has been unable to 
find work has offered to clean the lab of a 
veteran Sovict immigrant scientist. 

Unlike the majority of the almost 
145,000 Soviet Jews who settled in Israel in 
the 1970s, most of the latest immigrants do 
not have strong convictions in either reli- 
gion or ideology. Their political leanings 
also are unclear. Of 519 immigrants re- 
cently polled by the Hebrew daily Yedior 





Aharonot, 217 sided with the conservative 


Likud bloc, while 86 supported the left- 
leaning Labor Party. Yet, when asked 
whether they were prepared to give back 
any or all of the occupied territorjes, a po- 
sition vehemently opposed by Likud, 334 
were prepared to cede part or all of the dis- 
puted lands. 

Most chose Israel because it was the 
easiest destination; some have made it 
clear that they would like to go to the U.S., 
South Africa or New Zealand. But even if 
many of the immigrants move on, the flood 
is likely to continue: in Moscow the new Is- 
raeli Consulate issues 200 visas an hour to 
Soviet Jews. — By Jill Smolowe. | 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and Robert 
Slater/Jerusalem 











Look Who May Not Be Talking 


fi igh on the agenda of the new Shamir government will be a stepped-up effort to 
persuade the Bush Administration to break off its 18-month-old dialogue with 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. Israelis insist that an abortive Palestinian 


attack on Tel Aviv’s beaches two weeks ago demonstrated that the p...o. has not 
given up terrorism. The raid was staged by a P.L.o. faction called the Palestine Lib- 
eration Front, but so far P.L.o. Chairman Yasser Arafat has refused U.S. pleas to 
condemn the operation and to sever ties with Muhammad Abbas, the group's 
chieftain and ringleader of the 1985 hijacking of the cruise ship Achille Lauro. 
Bush branded the attack “sheer terror” last week and revealed that the Admin- 
istration indeed was considering whether to cut off talks. One possible outcome is 
that Washington will suspend, but not terminate, the dialogue. That distinction 
may mean little: the new Israeli government promises to be even less receptive to 
Secretary of State James Baker’s Mideast peace plan than was its predecessor. 
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Police harassing demonstrators under emergency rules 


Inching Closer 
To Talks 


If President F.W. de Klerk is 
getting jittery, he doesn’t show 
it. In last week's by-election in 
the Natal district of Umlazi, his 
ruling National Party barely 
retained a safe seat against a 
strong showing by the Conser- 
vative Party. Undeterred, the 


President announced another | 


move, guaranteed to further 
rile right-wingers: he lifted the 
four-year-old state of emer- 
gency in three of the country’s 
four provinces. The exception: 
Natal, where largely black-on- 
black factional fighting recent- 
ly flared up. 

By shelving measures that 
gave police sweeping powers 
to arrest and detain activists 
and otherwise clamp down se- 








verely on individual rights, De 
Klerk sought to remove what 
had been widely seen as a ma- 
jor obstacle to negotiations on 
the country’s future. But his 
move nonetheless failed to 
immediately break the im- 
passe with the African Na- 
tional Congress. A.N.c. 
spokesman Walter Sisulu 
called De Klerk’s actions 
“half measures.” 

Nelson Mandela aroused 
concern for his health a few 
days after embarking on a six- 
week, 13-nation tour when he 
postponed a meeting with the 
International Committee of 
the Red Cross in Geneva. Al- 
though the 71-year-old activist 
had recently undergone sur- 
gery to remove a bladder cyst, 
A.N.C. Officials insisted that he 
was in good health, while ac- 








knowledging that his schedule 
was “tight.” 8 





SOVIET UNION 


| Yet More 


Nationalism 


As if Mikhail Gorbachev didn’t 
have enough problems, anoth- 
er epidemic of ethnic rioting 
broke out last week, this time 
in the Central Asian republic 
of Kirgizia. Fighting between 
Kirghiz and members of the 
Uzbek minority in the town of 
Osh began as a dispute over 
housing, then spread along the 
border with Uzbekistan and 
into Kirgizia’s capital, Frunze. 
After five days, at least 78 peo- 
ple had been killed and almost 


400 injured, many shot by po- | head with Gorbachev. 


lice. A state of emergency was 
declared. 

The crisis of nationalism is 
destined to grow worse. Led by 
Gorbachev's nemesis, Boris 
Yeltsin, the parliament of the 
Russian Federation voted 544- 
271 for a draft resolution giv- 
ing Russia the right to override | 
the laws of the Soviet Union. 
When Yeltsin was elected 
head of the Russian govern- 
ment two weeks ago, he prom- 
ised to declare “sovereignty” 
over the republic’s economy 
and resources. If the bill is en- 
acted, it will bring Russia into 





conflict with the Soviet consti- 
tution, and Yeltsin head to 





Second 
Thoughts 


| Tidying up after revolutions, 


even bloodless ones, can be 
messy. In Poland last week, 
Solidarity leader Lech Walesa 
attempted to fire Adam Mich- 
nik, editor in chief of the 
union’s daily newspaper, Ga- 
zeta Wyborca. Feeling increas- 
ingly left out of the govern- 
ment that he helped create, 
Walesa is seeking to become 
the country’s President; his 
sacking of Michnik is seen as 
nothing but a vain attempt to 
show that he is still capable of 
exerting power. But Michnik 
refused to step down, telling 
Walesa: “You are slowly 
changing into a Caesar.” 

In Czechoslovakia the gov- 
ernment questioned five for- 
mer Communist leaders, in- 
cluding General Secretary 


BRITAIN 


| Justice 


Or Revenge? 


Sleepy dogs are not supposed to 
bite, but last week the unelect- 
ed House of Lords displayed a 
few unexpected fangs. The 
peers voted overwhelmingly to 
block a war-crimes bill. The leg- 
islation, which would have per- 
mitted the prosecution of al- 
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@ | The Lords: unelected but obstreperous 


Michnik, foreground, and Walesa 


Milos Jakes, over their role in 
the 1968 Warsaw Pact invasion 
of their country. But the move 
was taken on the eve of the 
country’s first free elections 
since 1946, and thus was seen 
as a bit of cheap political op- 
portunism by Civic Forum, 
President Vaclav Havel’s rul- 
ing coalition and easy winner 
at the polls. 2 


leged Nazi war criminals living 
in Britain, had easily won ap- 
proval in the House of Com- 
mons last March. 

The peers were divided over 
whether such trials would consti- 
tute justice or revenge. Lord 
Shawcross, the chief British pros- 
ecutor at the Nuremberg trials, 
argued that the bill would be “an 
indelible blot on every principle 
of British law and justice.” But its 
Supporters deemed enactment 
morally and legally es- 
sential. Citing recent 
outbreaks of anti-Semi- 
; tism across Europe, 
Chief Rabbi Lord Jako- 
g2 bovits warned against 
sending “a wrong signal 
to a world seeking reas- 
§ Surance that civilized 
governments would 
never again allow such 
evil to triumph with 
impunity.” 

Though the popu- 
larly elected Com- 
mons does possess the 
constitutional power 
to prevail eventually, 
the obstreperous nay- 
saying of the upper 
house served as a re- 
minder that their 
Lordships still are not 
quite toothless. 2 
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Trouble with a Big T 





Running short on cash, an 





By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


efore making his fateful decision 

to sink $1 billion into the 

bejeweled Taj Mahal Casino in 

Atlantic City, Donald Trump 
should have done his homework on the ill 
fortune that befell the builder of the origi- 
nal Taj. The cost of constructing the 17th 
century Indian marvel, which took 20,000 
laborers 22 years to complete, eventually 
exhausted the royal treasury of the Shahja- 
han and triggered the decline of the Mogul 
Empire. Nearly 350 years later, the Taj’s 
modern namesake may have unleashed the 
grandiose downfall of Manhattan's self- 
styled King of the Deal. 








His empire lay under siege last week, 
Staggering beneath the burden of debt 
Trump has accumulated in his insatiable 
buying spree of the past few years. The 
Grand Acquisitor never seemed to notice 
that the Roaring Eighties had ended until 
suddenly his cash started running out. So 
far, Trump has not missed any payments 
on his estimated $3 billion in loans and 
junk bonds. But his lenders and suppliers 
have begun to fear that Trump’s domain is 
an overleveraged structure built on swag- 
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‘80s icon struggles to save his overleveraged empire 


ger and bluff. His creditors have suddenly 
demanded proof of his financial prowess, 
and he is coming up short. “He's a desper- 
ate man. Everywhere Trump is walking, 
there’s a fire under his feet,” observes Ir- 
win Jacobs, the Minneapolis financier and 
sometime raider. “It shows how quickly 
things can go bad.” 

The prospect of his downfall set off a 
fresh round of amazement among Trump 
watchers, who only four months ago had 
savored the melodrama of his separation 
from his wife Ivana and his affair with the 
model Marla Maples. The distress of Don- 
ald, the biggest self-promoter of the past 
decade, was too poetic to resist. TRUMP IN 


| A SLUMP declared the New York Daily 


News. UH-OWE! said the city’s Post, which 


| dubbed Trump’s new casino “the cighth 






blunder of the world.” 

On the 26th floor of the gilded Trump 
Tower in Manhattan, the brash developer 
and his lieutenants barricaded themselves 
behind closed doors last week to meet with 
a phalanx of worried lenders. Officials 
from four major banks, who have extended 
an estimated $2 billion to the developer, 
are negotiating with Trump to reduce his 
debt load by stripping down his empire. In- 


MAY 1984 


Atlantic City 


Holiday Corp 


1982 


NOVEMBER 1984 

Buys largest area of undeveloped land in Manhattan, 
76 acres, for $95 million. Plans $5 billion Trump City, 
including world’s tallest building. (Land is stil! vacant.) 


Opens his first 


casino, now called 
Trump Plaza, in a 
joint venture with 


Buys out partner 
two years later 


| vestors who hold more than $1 billion in 
junk bonds that Trump issued to finance 
| his three casinos have seen the market val- 
ue of their securities plunge by as much as 
50%. Bondholders of two Atlantic City 
properties, the Trump Castle and Trump 
Plaza Hotel and Casino, filed a lawsuit last 
weck charging that the tycoon had diverted 
clientele from his older casinos—contrary 
to his assurances—to his new Taj Mahal. 

Trump’s search for cash is proving 
painful because the economic conditions 
that fucled his juggernaut have changed 
sharply. The slumping Northeast economy 
has undermined real-estate values, so that 
many of Trump’s properties are worth far 
less than he estimated when he borrowed 
against them to make other purchases. 
Real-estate experts believe that if Trump 
were to sell the Plaza Hotel, which he 
bought in 1988 for $400 million and spent 
at least $25 million refurbishing, he could 
lose millions on the investment. 

Yet Trump knows he must part with 
some of his crown jewels, He is trying to 
sell the Trump Shuttle airline, but his tim- 
ing is unlucky. Reason: the rival Pan Am 
shuttle is up for sale as well. Because the 
Trump Shuttle has failed to dominate the 











MARCH 1987 
Buys controlling stake in Resorts 
International, which leads to 
takeover battle with Merv Griffin. 
Trump wins Taj Mahal hotel- 
casino project and $64 million 

in cash, 


































NOVEMBER 1986 
Becomes free-enterprise hero by 
rebuilding Manhattan's problem- 


DECEMBER 1985 job early and under budget. Later 


Buys Mar-a-Lago, 
a 118-room Palm Beach 
palazzo, for $7 million 


anyone by doing it.” 4 
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market as he had hoped, Trump is unlikely 
to sell it at a profit. And real-estate agents 
in Palm Beach say Trump has been offer- 
ing Mar-a-Lago, his 118-room Palm Beach 
estate, for an asking price of $30 million. 

For the most part, Trump has stead- 
fastly denied his difficulties, perhaps ob- 
serving a lesson from his own book. “The 
worst thing you can possibly do in a deal is 
scem desperate to make it,” Trump wrote 
in his 1987 best seller, The Art of the Deal. 
“That makes the other guy smell blood, 
and then you're dead.” But Trump’s arro- 
gant business style is haunting him now 
that he needs understanding. “Trump’s 
personality works against him,” says a top 
investment banker. “His own behavior cre- 
ated a level of scrutiny about his judgment, 
his ability to pay and his ‘high moral stand- 
ing, which are the criteria in lending 
money.” 

Trump built his empire on rising land 
values. New York City was flirting with 
bankruptcy in 1976, when, at 30, Trump 
and hotel magnate Jay Pritzker bought the 
run-down Commodore Hotel at Grand 
Central Terminal for $10 million. The 
partners tore down the Commodore and 
built the Grand Hyatt luxury hotel in its 
place. The city recovered, and the hotel’s 
value (current estimate: $70 million) 
soared with it. Borrowing against his stake 
in the Hyatt, Trump parlayed his first suc- 
cess into more and more prime real estate. 

The seed of his current trouble was 
planted in 1987, when Trump got tangled 
in a bruising takeover battle with another 
tycoon, Merv Griffin, for control of Re- 
sorts International. In a deal they both 
claimed as a victory, the two split up the 
company, with Griffin taking most of Re- 
sorts and Trump getting the uncompleted 
Taj Mahal. Griffin’s older, debt-laden 





DECEMBER 1987 

Publishes Trump;The Art of 
‘al, which becomes 
st seller 


JULY 1988 





DECEMBER 
1987 
Buys 282-ft 


MAY 1987 

Calls Mayor 

Ed Koch “a moron” in 
feud over New York 


million from the 
Sultan of Brunei 
Rechristens the 
boat Trump 
—_ Princess. 
Koch counters: “Piggy, 
peggy. Piegy 











Buys Manhattan's 


famed Plaza Hots) ——— 


tor $400 million 


OCTOBER 1989 

Makes hostile $7.5 billion 

takeover bid for American 
ee Airlines. Later withdraws 
offer after Oct. 13 stock 
market plunge and loses 
an estimated $100 million 
on American stock 


properties went into 
bankruptcy only two years 
later. Trump had to bor- 
row an estimated $1 bil- 
lion to finish the mon- 
strous Taj. Ominously, the 
city’s casino business, 
which had grown pell-mell 
during the ‘80s, abruptly 
stagnated. 

At the same time, 
Trump began to. suffer 
from management prob- 
lems. Last October his ca- 
sino operations suffered a 
tragic loss, when three of 





Trump's top-notch casino 
executives died in a heli- 


copter crash. Among them 
was Stephen Hyde, 43, 
chief executive of Trump’s 
gaming operations. “Steve 
knew how to force Donald 
to listen,” says Jack 
O'Donnell, who headed 
the Plaza Hotel and Casi- 
no until he resigned in 
April. “Once Steve was gone, Donald had to 
get more involved in the business. He start- 
ed operating the budget based on his ego, 
not on reality.” As the opening of the Taj 
came under repeated delays, Trump grew 
increasingly abusive toward employces. 


OCTOBER 1988 

Agrees to buy the Eastern Shuttie for $365 
millon; renames it Trump Shuttle. Later 
refurbishes planes with maple veneer 

and pink faux-mardle 

vanities = 




























FEBRUARY 1990 
Columnist Liz Smith 
breaks news of 
marital trouble. Model 
Marla Maples emerges 
as the Other 
Woman. 
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Grin and bear it: the tycoon forces a smile at a lunch last month 


A month before the Taj Mahal’s open- 
ing, industry analyst Marvin Roffman pre- 
dicted the casino would have trouble bring- 
ing in the cash flow—$1 million to $1.3 
million a day—necessary to make loan 
payments. When an enraged Trump 
threatened to sue Roffman’s employer, the 
Philadelphia brokerage Janney Montgom- 
ery Scott fired Roffman instead. So far, 
Trump officials contend the Taj’s total rev- 
enue averaged $1.6 million during May, 
but industry analysts believe the cash flow 
could fall perilously low during the slow 
fall season. The casino-hotel has already 
laid off 350 of its 7,200 orig- 
inal employees, which 


New York Post quotes Mar! 
telling friends about Dona 
sexual prowess. Maples denies the remark 
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Forbes cuts estimate of 
Trump's net worth by 
two-thirds, to $500 million 
Trump denies a cash crunch, = 
but puts Trump Princess and 
shuttle on the block 



















APRIL 1990 
Opens the $1 billion 
Taj Mahal four months oo 
ate. Seven contractors 
complain about late 

payments. 
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Begins talks 

th bankers to 
re debt 
mporarily 
cuts back free 
cotfee service on 
Trump Shuttle 
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Trump executives describe as a routine 
streamlining. 

Another wild card in Trump’s finances 
is his estranged wife’s claim on Trump 
properties. While Ivana signed a prenup- 
tial contract limiting her settlement to $25 
million in case of divorce, her lawyers have 
argued that she helped build Trump’s 
holdings and have filed claims to half his 
estate. Yet Ivana refused to take advan- 
tage of her husband's financial distress last 
week. While dedicating a new public plaza 
outside the Plaza Hotel, which she runs, 
Ivana tossed a couple of pennies into the 
fountain. “Hopefully it will bring us good 


luck,” she said. “It can’t get much worse.” 

Trump is by no means finished, but he 
will need help to get him through his li- 
quidity crisis. “Long term he has some 
good deals here,” says one investment 
banker. “If he has the cash flow to pay the 
debt, in five years he really would be a bil- 
lionaire.” Trump’s creditors may decide 
that it is in their own best interests to save 
him. “The banks may not want to shut him 
down because they may then have a 
whole lot of potential real-estate prob- 
lems on their hands,” says one Wall 
Street source. 

Trump seems ill prepared for hard 





times, but he must have seen them com- 
ing. “The ’80s have been a time of great 
opportunity,” he said last December. “I 
think the "90s are going to be much tricki- 
er than the ‘80s. There will be many more 
traps.” Ironically, one person in a position 
to rescue Trump is his father, Fred Trump 
Sr., a real-estate developer in Brooklyn and 
Queens. According to one financier, Trump 
pére owns enough debt-free property and 
other assets that he could easily loan his son 
a few hundred million dollars. Evidently 
Donald didn’t pick up his debt habit at 
home. —With reporting by Mary Cronin/New York 
and William McWhirter/Chicago 





Forgive Us Our Debts, Please! 


D onald Trump is not alone in his misery. Hapless borrow- 
ers, crushed by debts they assumed during the go-go 
1980s, have made the term “cash crunch” a byword of the "90s. 
The average U.S. company is so loaded down with loans that it 
must spend fully 50% of its pretax earnings on interest pay- 
ments, vs. 32% in 1980. “The major issue facing the nation is 
that people and companies can’t live off debt indefinitely,” 
says Louis Masotti, a professor at the Stanford and North- 
western business schools. 

Greyhound became one of the latest casualties of debt 
last week when the strike-bound bus line entered bankruptcy 
proceedings. Although a violent, three-month walkout by 
6,300 drivers was the immediate cause of trouble, Grey- 
hound remains burdened by $430 million it borrowed in 1987 
when it went private in a leveraged buyout and acquired the 
Trailways bus line. After the buyout, Greyhound cut wages 


ing $4.9 billion for an LBo in 1987. The cash-strapped compa- 
ny is now negotiating to sell 75% of its stock for $400 million to 
Japanese investors. Circle K, with 4,600 stores in 32 states, 
sought protection under Chapter 11 last month after accumu- 
lating $1.2 billion of debt during a six-year expansion binge. 

Wisconsin-based G. Heileman Brewing had been enjoying 
heady success until Australian raider Alan Bond took over the 
company in 1987 for $1.6 billion. Bond’s empire collapsed two 
years later, leaving the brewer swamped with debt. Heileman 
is now attempting to give creditors an equity stake in return 
for loan relief. 

Even the venerable R.H. Macy is living uncomfortably 
close to the edge. The Manhattan-based retailer said last week 
it was “actively examining opportunities to reduce or refi- 
nance our debt.” Macy’s has been reeling from interest 
charges on $3.7 billion that it borrowed in 1986 for an LBo. 








to restore profits and found 
itself on a collision course 
with drivers, who struck last 
March. Greyhound has since 
hired more than 3,000 non- 
union drivers and says its ri- 
dership has reached 75% of 


The company’s woes wors- 
ened last Christmas, when it 
tried to match desperate 
markdowns at the bankrupt- 
bound Allied and Federated 
department store groups— 
the properties of debt-driven 





prestrike levels. The firm re- 
ceived court permission last 
week to keep its buses rolling. 
For some companies, debt 
was a by-product of attempts 
to escape takeover raids. In- 
terco, a St. Louis-based con- 
glomerate whose holdings in- 
clude the Converse and 
Florsheim shoe companies, 
borrowed $1.9 billion in 1988 
to fend off a hostile bid. In- 
terco said last month that it 
was willing to give creditors a 
controlling interest in the firm 
to avoid bankruptcy court. 
The same problem has 
staggered Southland and Cir- 
cle K, the two largest U.S. op- 
erators of convenience stores. 
Southland, which runs 7-Eley- 
en outlets (total stores: 6,900), 
ran into trouble after borrow- 














Canadian raider Robert 
Campeau. The problems of 
retailers were underscored 
last week when Ames De- 
partment Stores, which en- 
tered bankruptcy in April asa 
result of an ill-fated $800 mil- 
lion takeover of the Zayre 
chain, said it would shut 221 
stores and lay off 17,500 em- 
ployees, or nearly one-third 
of its work force. 

Hard times will aggravate 
the problem. Economists 
fear that the sluggish U.S. 
economy, which grew at a 
meager 1.3% pace in the first 
quarter, could help put an 
increasing number of debt- 
laden firms into bankruptcy 


court. — By John Greenwald. 
is The venerable retailer lost Reported by Tom Curry/Atlanta 
$135 million in the first and William McWhirter/Chicago 
| | IOCYS three quarters of its 
current fiscal year 


There’s no better place to put a bundle. 


Ty 
W hat goes into a Range Rover? 


Just about anything, 

With up to 70 cubic feet of storage, a 
Range Rover can take on more than any 
luxury sedan 


And since it’s designed to absorb 
nature's hardest knocks, a Range Rover's 
a smart place for even the most delicate 
cargo. 

Of course, when it comes to posh 
polish and luxurious appointments, 


a Range Rover more than holds its own 
\nd to make the stopping as graceful 
as the going, Range Rover now comes 
with a remarkable new anti-lock braking 
system that critics hail as the world's 


ca ae 
€> RANGE ROVER 


most sophisticated 
So whether you p 
gantly appointed standard Range Rover, 
or the even more luxurious County 
model, simply call 1-800 FINE 4WD 
for a dealer near you 
Starting at a tad more than 
a Range Rover is hardly inexpensive 
But where else can you put a bundle 
like that and receive such a handsome 


er the extrava 


return? 








Ina lagoon on the Orlando studio lot, a production team stages a speedboat attack ona trawler 





By RICHARD CORLISS 
| Ss teven Spielberg wants to be Walt Dis- 
ney. Jay Stein wants to get even with 
the Walt Disney Co. So the movie director, 
who in the past decade has created a bou- 
tique industry of family films in the grand 
old Disney tradition, and the president of 
MCA’s recreation division, who believes 
his idea for a movie-studio theme park was 
filched by Disney Chairman Michael 
Eisner a decade ago, were just the fellows 
to devise Universal Studios Florida in Or- 
lando, ten miles up the road from omnipo- 
tent Walt Disney World. 

“If you build it, they will come.” That 
rallying cry, from Universal's hit film Field 
of Dreams, embodies the sentiment that in- 
spired Stein and MCA to develop 444 
acres of snake-infested swamp into the 
largest U.S. moviemaking complex outside 
Hollywood and a handsome leisure world 
nearly twice the size of rival Disney- MGM 
Studios. With a partner, Britain's Rank 
Organization, and $640 million worth of 
muscle and imagination, MCA was ready 
to pose a serious challe nge to Disney, on its 
own terms, for the hearts, minds and dis- 
cretionary income of the 13 million tourists 
who visit Central Florida each year. 

When Universal Studios Florida finally 
opened last week, the people did come, but 
the field of dreams was not ready for play. 
The park’s most anticipated attractions, a 
pair of $40 million thrill rides based on 
King Kong and Jaws, were operating Spo- 
radically or not at all, thanks to last-minute 
tinkering with the daunting computer sys- 
tems that run them. When the Earthquake 
ride was closed for repairs, those in the 
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Universal’s Swamp of Dreams 


A $640 million theme park is off to a shaky but promising start 


queue chorused an angry demand for “Re- 
fund! Re-fund!” (and got it). Others stood 
in line nearly two hours to experience 
Spiclberg’s rapturous E.T. Adventure, one 
of the two functioning rides. 

he delays were one more obstacle in 
Stein’s Sisyphean journey to realize his 
dream park. He had first proposed the idea 
two decades ago. In 1980 he pitched a part- 
nership to Paramount, where Eisner was 
president before taking over Disney. 
(Eisner says he was not at the meeting.) 
Last year Cineplex Odeon backed out as 
co-sponsor. And still Stein pursued his vi- 





Meeting Gast Jetson on in a Funtastic World 
The ride visits Bedrock and Je llystone Park. 
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sion, like the Jaws shark searching for fresh 
kill. In the weeks before the opening, he 
walked dozens of journalists through the 
unfinished attractions. So beguiling was 
Stein’s spiel that some reporters obligingly 
described the experience as if they had 
been on the completed rides and the park 
was ready to roll. 

So what do you want for $30.74? And 
what, eventually, will you get? An anti-Dis- 
ney World, as far removed in spirit from the 
Magic Kingdom as gray (the dominant col- 
or) is from glitz. Both parks have strolling 
characters, but instead of Mickey and Min- 
nie, Universal has Frankenstein, Marilyn 
Monroe, Beetlejuice. Both places will sell 
you plenty of food, but Universal's is spici- 
er, tastier, more sophisticated. In movie- 
ratings terms, Disney’s rides are G (for 
Gentle), Universal's PG (for Pretty Grisly). 

Spielberg aptly calls the attractions 
“fun-scary.” Jaws propels the great white 
at a boatful of innocent tourists, culminat- 
ing in a nifty moment when the shark 
chomps on a pontoon and spins the craft in 
a deadly semicircle, Earthquake unleashes 
a flood in a San Francisco subway station 
during a tremor that registers 8.3 on the 
rictus scale. On the Kongfrontation ride, 
the big monkey goes ape in Manhattan, 
nastily juggling the passengers in a sus- 
pended tram; it looks great but needs to 
move faster. The Funtastic World of Han- 

na-Barbera sends cartoon fans on a witty, 
jolting whirl into the Jetsons’ outer space, 
through the Flintstones’ Bedrock, and 
straight down the crevasses of Jellystone 
Park. Only the lovely E.T. ride, which puts 
visitors on bikes to pedal the cuddly alien 
back home, is suitable for toddlers. 

Universal never wants you (or Holly- 
wood moviemakers) to forget that the pz rk 
is a working film studio, where visitors may 
turn any street corner and see a real pic- 
ture being shot. One show instructs the 
layman in moviemaking (postproduction, 
makeup, special effects) and movie history. 
In the Alfred Hitchcock pavilion, visitors 
can peer through binoculars at a clever 
model of the courtyard that James Stewart 
looked out on in Rear Window. 

To pit Disney against Universal is to 
compare candy apples and plastic oranges. 
Both give value for money; both provide 
State-of-the-park tingles. At least Univer- 
sal Studios Florida will also, once it gets 
revved up. Spielberg calls the enterprise a 
“work in progress,” preferring to look 
ahead to his Cliffhanger and Back to the 
Future rides and the imminent invasion of 
the park by that cartoon bad boy Bart 
Simpson. “Years from now,” he predicts, 
“nobody will remember that this wonder- 
ful place had teething pains.” He might 
also have mentioned the notorious glitch- 
es—gridlock, streets gooey with hot tar, 
customers close to mutiny—that plagued 
the debut of a small California park in 
1955, That one was called Disneyland. = 
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Our Dedication To Sound Investments 


Can Make The Difference In Your Retirement. 


Your retirement can be 
rewarding, restful and a lot of fun, 
or it can be a nightmare. It largely 
depends on how your money - 
both personal and pension funds — 
is invested. Placed well and 
managed wisely can bring the 
tomorrows you dreamed of: 
money managed poorly can wipe 
out your future completely. At 


Mutual of America, the careful 


management of investments is given 
the highest priority, and our 
strategy has paid off handsomely. 
We have been able to 
maintain one of the highest quality 
portfolios in the insurance 
industry. We are proud of that 
performance and what it means to 
our clients. We invite you to learn 
more about Mutual of America 
and its family of companies. Write 
Mutual of America, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10103 
William J. Flynn, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer. 





MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
The Difference Is Caring. 





TOM ZIMBEROFF 
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Isuzu selling the Brooklyn Bridge 


He’s Retiring 
(Yeah, Sure) 


As Joe Isuzu might tell it, he is 
the most successful figure in the 
history of television, a superstar 
who sold millions of cars and 
trucks to hordes of adoring fans 
and turned a small Japanese 
firm into the world’s largest 
corporation. (He’s lying.) 
Actually, as portrayed by ac- 
tor David Leisure, the prevari- 
cating Joe Isuzu has become 
one of the most popular figures 
in advertising. (No kidding.) 
Since he told his first fib four 
years ago, he has gained wide 
recognition for his once ob- 
scure namesake. But after 35 
commercials, his extravagant 
claims for Isuzu cars and trucks 
are coming to an end, The auto- 
maker said last week that next 
fall's campaign for three new 
lines of vehicles will rely on hu- 
mor, but Joe will be nowhere in 
sight. The reason may be that 
Joe is losing his edge, which 
some ad experts attribute to his 
becoming too sincere in recent 
ads. But Isuzu’s ad agency hints 
that Joe may be only resting. 
After a brief hiatus, he intends 
to run for President. (There he 
goes again.) a 





PERSONAL SAFETY 
Here’s Spice 
In Your Eye 


As a defensive weapon, mace is 
powerful—sometimes too 
much so. The chemical spray 
leaves damage in some cases, 
prompting lawsuits against the 
police and private citizens who 
use it. But now they are discov- 
ering an alternative called Cap- 
Stun, which can incapacitate at- 
tackers in a much more savory 
fashion—by spraying a mist of 


| cayenne pepper. The aerosol 





causes severe smarting of the 
eyes and prompts breathing 
spasms when inhaled. The well- 
seasoned criminal can be dis- 
abled for as long as 30 minutes. 

The FBI and more than 
1,000 other agencies have 
adopted Cap-Stun, which is dis- 
tributed by Luckey Police Prod- 
ucts of Fort Lauderdale. Sizes 
range from the 2-gal. container 
for riot use to the personal - 
oz. canister (price: $9.95). 
Gardner Whitcomb, 68, started 
the company with his wife 13 
years ago, and has pushed Cap- 
Stun ever since as a safe substi- 
tute for mace. Whitcomb ex- 
pects sales to quadruple this 
year, to $1 million. s 


Cap-Stun: powerful pepper 
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Before and after: the sexy certificate and its modern successor 


Playboy 
Covers Up 


Fully half of the 28,000 stock- 
holders in Playboy Enterprises 
own only one share, and those 
certificates often adorn such 
places as taverns and gym lock- 
ers. Reason: pinup value. Since 
Playboy went public in 1971, its 
stock certificates have sported 
the unclad image of Willy Rey, 
Miss February of that year. But 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


AHouse 


In Disorder 


The alphabet soup of troubled 
Government loan programs has 
added three new letters: FHA. 
Housing Secretary Jack Kemp 
contended last week that the 
largest Federal Housing Admin- 
istration fund is running out of 
money. The Mutual Mortgage 
Insurance Fund, which guaran- 
tees about 690,000 home loans 
each year, has suffered a high 


| because the cost of sending 
dividend checks and providing 
other services to all those one- 
share stockholders amounts to 
$100,000 a year, Playboy has 
decided to discourage souvenir 
collectors by issuing new certif- 
icates. Printed for the first time 
last week, the shares depict a | 
“classically styled’’ woman 

holding aloft a globe to sym- 

bolize the company’s interna- 

tional ambitions. Most nota- | 
bly, she is robed in a long, 
flowing gown. 2 


rate of defaults because of slop- 
py supervision and falling real 
estate values. The fund’s net 
worth has plunged from $8 bil- 
lion in 1979 to $2.6 billion cur- 
rently. Kemp has outlined a five- 
| point plan to keep the fund 
solvent. His proposal would im- | 
prove management and increase 
the premiums and fees home- 
buyers pay on FHA-insured 
loans. The unfortunate side of 
the tighter conditions is that as 
many as 35,000 lower-income 
families may not be able to af- 
ford the higher costs. a 











ENTERTAINMENT 


The Great 
Green Way 


May we have the envelope, 
please. And the winner for big- 
gest Broadway success of the 
year is. . . the box office. During 
the 1989-90 season, which ended 
last week, receipts at Broad- 
way’s 36 stages reached a record 
$283 million, up 8% from last 





year and 48% from the depth of 
the slump in the mid-’80s. The 
past season featured the Tony 
Award-winning musicals City of 


Angels and Grand Hotel, along 


with many major stars, including 
Dustin Hoffman, Kathleen 
Turner and Tyne Daly. 

All told, 35 new productions 
reached Broadway, the most in 
three years. Higher ticket prices 
played a major role in the win- 


ning performance. Prices aver- | 
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aged $35.25, compared with 
$32.90 the previous year. Top 
prices reached $60 a head. Even 
so, attendance increased as the 
season wore on, boding well for 
next year’s box-office returns. 
Observes George Wachtel, 
head researcher for the League 
of American Theaters and Pro- 
ducers: “Rather than having 
one megahit, you had a number 
of shows that have, as they say 
in the business, ‘legs.’ ” s 


























If Joe sells 
apples for IOC 
and Jim sells 

oranges for IOC, 





Welcome to the baffling world of long distance 
price claims. Don’t get confused. Get itin writing. 


You can hear some odd logic when 
another long distance company wants you 
to switch. 

They'll tell you their prices are way 
below AT&T's. What they may not tell you is 
which prices they're comparing. 

It may be their savings plan to 
AT&I’s regular prices. Which is very apples 
to oranges. 

Because we have a savings plan, too- 
the AT&T Reach Out"America Plan. And, 
depending on your calling patterns, that 
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may be the plan that saves you the most of all. 
No matter what they promise you, 

it doesn't add up to what you have. 

It isn't AT&T. 
Don't accept far-fetched compari- 

sons. Get the facts first.Or call us at 

1800 225-7466, ext.8198. 
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Dr. Death’s 
Suicide 
Machine 


An ailing teacher’s last 
_ decision inflames the 
euthanasia debate 








By NANCY GIBBS 


n a rusting old van in a public camp- 
ground 2,000 miles away from her 
home, Janet Adkins faced death last 
week. It took the form of an odd-looking 
contraption made mostly of three dripping 
bottles, the invention of a Detroit doctor 
named Jack Kevorkian. As Adkins settled 
down on a small cot, she was attended by 
Kevorkian. He hooked her up to a heart 
monitor, slid an intravenous needle into her 
arm and started a harmless saline solution 
flowing through the tube. Then he sat back 
| and watched the monitor as she pushed a big 
red button at the base of the machine. Im- 
mediately, the saline was replaced by a pain 
killer; one minute later came the poison po- 
tassium chloride. Within five minutes Janet 
Adkins, an Alzheimer’s disease sufferer 
who feared an excruciating future, was dead 
of heart stoppage. 

The premiere performance of Kevor- 
kian’s suicide machine, which he invented 
for the terminally ill, blew open the debate 
over the boundaries of mercy killing. As 
the details of her life and death emerged, 
Adkins became a symbol of all those pa- 
tients who confront a horrible disease and 
vow to maintain some dignity in death. 
And as Kevorkian carried his crusade for 
legal mercy killing to networks and news- 
papers around the country, he be- 
came a standard-bearer for all those 
who fail to see a moral difference be- 
tween unplugging a respirator and 
plugging in a poison machine. He 
was quickly dubbed Dr. Death. 

It was ironic that a retired doctor 
was promoting a homemade, low- 
tech device as a solution to the right- 
to-die dilemma. In recent years the 
agonizing debate over the issue has 
revolved around new technologies 
that can keep dying or comatose pa- 
tients alive long after the quality of 
their lives is nil. Though most physi- 
cians will respect a patient’s right to 
refuse treatment, they will not active- 
ly help bring about death. “This case 
seems to take the responsibility away 














Ronald and Janet Adkins 


Deadly device: Dr. Jack Kevorkian with his homemade suicide machine 


“Independent doctors tell me they are behind me, but they can’t speak out.” 


from human beings and to put it in the 
hands of a machine,” says George Annas, 
professor of health law at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. “If this doctor 
had given Mrs. Adkins a cyanide pill, he 
would probably be in jail today, rather than 
on the nightly news.” 


et in this case neither doctor nor 
Y patient works very well as a symbol 

for the euthanasia debate. Adkins, 
a 54-year-old Portland schoolteacher, was 
suffering from the early stages of Alz- 
heimer’s. A strong, lively woman who 
loved hang gliding and mountain climbing 
and playing her flute, she was not yet very 
sick; the week before her suicide she beat 
her 32-year-old son in a tennis match. It 
was more her dread than her disease that 
drove her to seek Kevorkian’s help. Even 
before her illness she had joined the Hem- 
lock Society, a group that supports termi- 
nally ill patients’ right to die by means in- 
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cluding assisted suicide. But in her home 
state of Oregon, such means are illegal, 
and doctors at her hospital say they never 
advise suicide as an option. 

Kevorkian, though, is not like other 
doctors. A retired pathologist from Royal 
Oak, Mich., he has long been a pugnacious 
maverick, recommending, among other 
things, a scheme whereby doctors would 
render death-row patients unconscious so 
their living bodies could be used for medi- 
cal experiments. In recent years Kevorkian 
has fought hard for a patient’s right to com- 
mit suicide and a doctor’s right to help. Last 
fall he invented the easily replicable suicide 
machine using $45 worth of hardware and 
tried to advertise it in a local medical jour- 
nal. When the editors refused, he peddled | 
the story to the local newspapers and soon 
found himself on the Donahue show. 

Adkins read about Kevorkian and got 
in touch with him in Michigan, where the 
legality of assisted suicide is murky. Her 
three sons urged her to try experi- 
mental treatments for Alzheimer's. 
But when the therapy failed—her 
memory continued to fade and her 
beloved flute playing became impos- 
sible—she vowed to go through with 
her decision. Her husband Ronald, 
an investment broker, flew to Detroit 
with her, all the while hoping she 
would change her mind at the last | 
minute. Just in case, he bought her a 
round-trip plane ticket. 

Kevorkian, meanwhile, was 
searching for a place to accomplish 
the deed. The hotels, vacant office 
buildings and funeral parlors he ap- 
proached all turned him down. So he 
resurrected his 1968 Volkswagen, 
bought the cot and some clean 
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sheets. Without the aid of any hospital or 
lab, Kevorkian confirmed an Alzheimer’s 
diagnosis and judged Adkins lucid. Two 
days later, they drove to a public park that 
had electrical outlets for campers. “There 
was no other place I could do it,” he says. 
“My landlord would have thrown me out.” 

As soon as the line on the heart moni- 
tor went flat, Kevorkian called the police. 
Though he claims he never wanted publici- 
ty, he took center stage last week in a me- 
dia barrage that ricocheted from Crossfire 
to Nightline, Good Morning America to 
Geraldo. Describing his device as “hu- 
mane, dignified and painless’—and his 
critics as “brainwashed ethicists” or “reli- 
gious nuts”—Kevorkian insisted that he 
wanted only to help patients in distress. 
“My biggest enemies,” he says, “are the 
medical organizations because the inde- 
pendent doctors tell me they are behind 
me, but they can’t speak out.” 

Though some right-to-die advocates 
called him “a brave pioneer,” doctors and 
ethicists challenged Kevorkian on both 
moral and procedural grounds. Even 
groups that sponsor “death with dignity” 
legislation are careful to include safe- 
guards to prevent the laws from being 
abused. Most require that patients make a 
witnessed, legal request in writing, with 
two independent doctors confirming that 
the patient's condition is unbearable and 
irreversible. Says Susan M. Wolf of the 
Hastings Center: “Even the staunchest 
proponents of physician-assisted suicide 
should be horrified at this case because 
there were no procedural protections.” 

Doctors reflecting on the case note that 
Alzheimer’s is difficult to diagnose. One 











ven as Janet Adkins committed suicide, 
the short history of Alzheimer’s disease 





Last resort: Kevorkian resurrected his 1968 Volkswagen to help carry out the deed 


symptom is sufficient mental deterioration 
to impair the ability to make decisions. 
“He has to claim she made her decision 
competently,” observes Dr. Joanne Lynn, 
professor at George Washington Universi- 
ty. “But the diagnosis of Alzheimer’s is al- 
most incompatible with that claim.” 

Even if the case were more clear-cut, 
much of the medical community would still 
reject Kevorkian’s solution, fearing the 
damage that would be done if doctors rou- 
tinely acted as executioners. “The doctor- 
patient relationship is based on mutual 
trust,” notes Dr. Nancy Dickey, a trustee of 
the American Medical Association. “Our 
patients should not be concerned that we 
are going to make a value judgment that 
their lives are no longer worth living.” 














Kevorkian’s fate rests with Michigan 
prosecutors, who must review state laws 
about assisted suicide. Seven years ago, the 
state’s high court threw out a case against a 
man who gave a loaded gun to a friend who 
later shot himself. While suicide is not un- 
lawful in many states, aiding and abetting 
suicide is. As yet no charges have been filed, 
but a Michigan judge has issued a tempo- 
rary restraining order barring Kevorkian 
from assisting other suicides. The doctor 
admits to only one regret. Had the medical 
examiners come more quickly, Adkins’ or- 
gans might have been harvested for trans- 
plant. “She had a good strong heart,” he 
says. “I know, I watched it on the machine.” 

— Reported by Michael McBride/Detroit and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
—— 





New Hope for Alzheimer’s Victims 


= who had recently died. Some suffered from 
3 Alzheimer’s, some had other neurological 
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seemed to be entering a new, more hopeful 
phase. First, it will soon be easier to identify 
Alzheimer’s earlier and more accurately, 
thus easing the needless anxiety the elderly 
often feel at any lapse of memory or mo- 
mentary confusion. (Doctors admit that 
their diagnoses of the disease are wrong 
about 30% of the time.) Second, Alz- 
heimer’s finally appears to be yielding to 
treatment, though a cure could be many 
years away. 

Last week researchers at Abbott Labora- 
tories near Chicago announced they had developed a new bio- 
chemical test that may prove to be highly reliable in detecting 
a collection of molecules, called Alzheimer’s disease-associat- 
ed proteins (ADAP), found in substantial quantities only in pa- 
tients with the illness. 

In an article published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, investigators from Abbott and seven oth- 
er research centers in the U.S. and Europe reported the re- 
sults of tests of 111 samples of brain tissue taken from people 





Slicing brain samples for testing 





disorders, and the rest died from unrelated 
causes. Using a simple procedure involving 
= common laboratory techniques, the scien- 
tists were able to identify 86% of the pa- 
tients who had been stricken with Alz- 
heimer’s. The scientists expect that within 
two years they will be able to develop a simi- 
lar test that would detect Apap in spinal flu- 
id taken from living patients. 

Early diagnosis will be increasingly im- 
portant as new treatments for Alzheimer’s 
become available. Drug companies are test- 
ing more than 100 compounds that may at least relieve or de- 
lay the symptoms of the illness. Last week Warner-Lambert, a 
New Jersey pharmaceutical firm, applied for Government 
permission to market Cognex, a brand of tacrine, a drug that 
supposedly slows the loss of brain function in 40% of Alz- 
heimer’s patients who are given the medication. Such a drug, 
along with the new test to detect the disease, could conceiv- 
ably add one or more productive years to the lives of Alz- 
heimer’s victims. . 
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Religion 


Victory foraDark Horse _ 


An Estonian is elected head of a re-energized Orthodox Church 





By RICHARD N, OSTLING 


he Pope may no longer be an 

Italian, but it goes without saying 
that the Patriarch of Moscow and All 
Russia must be a Russian. Until last 
week, that is, when yet another un- 
breakable rule was broken in the So- 
viet Union. At the resplendently gild- 
ed Trinity-St. Sergius monastery in 
Zagorsk, ceremonial bells and 
chimes greeted the election of an Es- 
tonian of German stock, Metropoli- 
tan Aleksy of Leningrad, as the next 
Patriarch. It is the first time since the 
Bolshevik Revolution that the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church has chosen its 
leader free of manipulation by the 
atheistic regime. 

The new Patriarch draws immedi- 
ate authority and credibility from his 
election by a 330-member Local 
Council with a bishop, priest and lay 
delegate representing each of the na- 
tion’s dioceses. Aleksy will reign over 
a flock of some 50 million members 
(in contrast to 19 million Commu- 
nists). As Mikhail Gorbachev fully 
recognizes, Orthodoxy could provide 
a unique source of continuity, stabil- 
ity and morality amid escalating Sovi- 
et turmoil. Enthroned at age 61 with life 
tenure, Patriarch Aleksy is quite likely to 
be a national leader long after Gorbachev 
leaves power. 

Amazingly, there was no ethnic Rus- 
sian in the race at all. Aleksy’s two compet- 
itors, Metropolitans Vladimir of Rostov 
and Filaret of Kiev, are both natives of the 
Ukraine. The three nominees were elected 
by the Soviet Union’s bishops from a list of 
all 75 of their eligible colleagues, then pro- 
posed to the full church council, The coun- 
cil rejected bids to add other candidates, 
then chose Aleksy in two secret ballots. 

Vladimir, who ranked second in the 
bishops’ nominations, followed 
Aleksy as administrator at patri- 
archal headquarters in Moscow 
and shares his moderate views. 
But it was highly significant that 
the delegates bypassed Filaret, a 
hard-liner who had served as act- 
ing head of the church since the 
death last month of Patriarch Pi- 
men. Leader of the Kiev diocese 
since 1966, Filaret is more of a 
Ukrainian chauvinist than is Vla- 
dimir and, according to dissident 
priest Gleb Yakunin, is seen as “a 
KGB puppet.” He was third in the 
bishops’ vote. 





Worship in Moscow: continuity, stability and morality 





Metropolitan Aleksy of Leningrad, now Moscow Patriarch 


Aleksy, like all bishops who emerged 
during the Khrushchev-Brezhnev period, 
had to bite his lip and say nothing about 
the constant persecution of the church, but 
he managed to avoid outright dishonesty. 
A pre-election article by Aleksy in a church 
journal mingled traditional views with sup- 
port of Gorbachev's reforms and ecologi- 
cal activism. In a sermon last month at the 
Valaam monastery, Aleksy eloquently la- 
mented communism’s mass murder of 
clergy and destruction of churches. 

The failure of Filaret to win election 
came as a relief both within and outside the 
Russian Orthodox Church. He displayed 
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his conservative, stand-fast views before the 
election in a newspaper interview, contend- 
ing that “it’s naive to expect revolutionary 
changes in the church in comparison to 
those which took place after the election of 
Gorbachev.” Moreover, notes Jane 
Ellis of England’s Keston College, Fi- 
laret’s election would have sent “the 
strongest possible anti-Catholic sig- 
nal to the Vatican” just six months af- 
ter Gorbachev visited the Pope. The 
Kiev prelate’s hostility to Rome has 
greatly complicated the bitter fight in 
the western Ukraine over Catholics’ 
seizing churches that Stalin handed to 
the Orthodox in 1946. 

The widely traveled Aleksy, in 
contrast, is a committed ecumenist 
who for 22 years served as president 
of the Conference of European 
Churches, a continent-wide Ortho- 
dox and Protestant body. A priest’s 
son who was born in independent Es- 
tonia, he was eleven when the Soviets 
moved in. In 1961, only cleven years 
after entering the priesthood, he be- 
came the bishop of Tallinn, Estonia’s 
capital, and retained that post after 
he was named to head the powerful 
Leningrad see in 1986. 

Aleksy entered the political arena 
last year when he was one of three 
Orthodox prelates appointed to the 
Soviet Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties. One of his first speeches there 
stated that “the most beautiful social 
ideas cannot be achieved by applying 
force and ignoring human morals, human 
conscience, human intelligence, moral 
choice and inner freedom.” Nonetheless, it 
seemed highly unlikely that a Baltic native 
would be chosen to lead the church at a 
time when Russian nationalism is running 
high and Estonia is seeking secession from 
the Soviet Union. 

Aleksy takes the helm at a time of reli- 
gious toleration, increasing Orthodox 
church attendance and renovation of thou- 
sands of exquisite onion-domed churches. 
Full guarantees of the church’s right to re- 
ligious education and charitable activity, 
however, depend upon parliament’s pas- 

sage of the religious-freedom bill, 
» a draft of which was published last 
weck. Partly because Patriarch Pi- 
= men had been in failing health for 
* years, the church’s top leadership 
| was slow to respond to the new 
opportunities under Gorbachev. 
“Perestroika has not yet begun in 
the church. But the moment has 
come,” says the Rev. Paul Crow, 
ecumenical chief of America’s 
Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). “The window of opportu- 
nity for the church is right now.” 
“It is difficult to imagine the 
volume of work awaiting the new 
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chairman of Russian Orthodoxy’s ecu- 
menical department and, at 44, a probable 
future candidate for the top job. He pre- 
dicts that the new Patriarch’s rule will be 
“very difficult,” similar to that of Patriarch 
Tikhon after the 1917 Revolution. The 
Russian people are looking to the church 
for answers, says Kirill, but “they forget 
that the church has been tremendously 
weakened, The church must have time to 
be renewed, and the people do not want to 
wait. There is no time.” Among the 
church’s most pressing needs, he cites rec- 
onciliation among factions, democratic re- 
organization of Orthodoxy, restoration of 
normal activities in local parishes and the 
upgrading of priestly training. 

The urgency of the situation was under- 
scored by the decision to hold the patriar- 
chal election a mere five weeks after Pimen 
died. While last week’s electors voted 
against a leader too strongly identified with 
the past, they chose not a declared reformer 
but a seasoned administrative insider who 
seems capable of riding the rough political 
rapids of the coming years. As part of Patri- 
arch Pimen’s inner circle, Aleksy long lived 
in an atmosphere of caution and compro- 
mise. He will now need to surmount the 
habits of a lifetime to exert the bold leader- 
ship that the times require. | —Reported by 
| Ann Blackman/Moscow, with other bureaus 


Like a Mother 


A mod creed for Presbyterians 





hen the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) was formed in 1983, ending 

a Civil War-era schism, one of the first 
tasks was to set forth its beliefs, That effort, 
complicated by the church’s theological di- 
versity, bore fruit last week as a national as- 
sembly of the 2.9 million-member denomi- 
nation gave overwhelming approval to an 
80-line “Brief Statement of Faith.” After 
endorsement from regional units, it will 
join the ten other doctrinal statements that 
guide Presbyterians. The cleverly crafted 
text seems traditional enough to prevent 
the conservative opposition that killed a 
modernized creed in the Southern branch 
14 years ago. Liberals, meanwhile, will be 
cheered by the heavy emphasis on the So- 
cial Gospel, including ecological concerns. 
Feminists may grimace to hear God 
twice addressed as “Father,” but they will 
be pleased that the Deity is described as 
being “like a mother who will not forsake 
her nursing child.” Moreover, belief that 
the Holy Spirit “calls women and men to 
all ministries of the church” is for the first 
time elevated to creedal status alongside 
such fundamental matters as the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. And the soothing as- 
sertion that the Holy Spirit “sets us free to 
accept ourselves” is more akin to pop psy- 
chology than to the stern confessions of 
yore, What would John Calvin say? is 





Patriarch,” observes Archbishop Kirill, 
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Let Us Pray 


The court okays religious 
clubs in public high schools 





T o Bridget Mergens Mayhew, the idea 
of forming an extracurricular Christian 
club at Omaha’s Westside High School five 
years ago seemed simple enough. “There 
are a lot of pressures on kids,” she recalls, 
“and we just wanted to get together and 
pray.” But school authorities turned down 
her plea, fearing it would violate the separa- 
tion of church and state. The refusal 
touched off a fractious legal battle that last 
week culminated in a spectacular win for 
Mayhew and her friends: a major decision 
from the U.S. Supreme Court barring dis- 
crimination against voluntary religious 
clubs in public high schools. The court ac- 





tion was an obvious victory for conservative | 


groups who have been trying for more than 
25 years to reintroduce some sort of prayers 
into the schools. 

By an 8-to-1 vote, the high bench up- 
held the constitutionality of Congress's 





Avictorious Mayhew backed by her lawyer 





| After 25 years, a clear win for conservatives. 


1984 Equal Access Act. The measure says | 


that no public secondary school receiving 
federal funds may bar student clubs on the 
basis of their “religious, political [or] philo- 
sophical” views, if the school permits one 
or more “noncurriculum” groups to meet 
after school hours. 


free expression last week, the court gave 
that statute a broad interpretation. Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor declared that the 
law’s equal-access requirement can be trig- 
gered by the presence of any group, even a 
chess club, that does not “directly relate to 
the curriculum.” She maintained that, just 
like college students to whom the court has 
previously applied equal-access principles, 
“secondary school students are mature 
enough and are likely to understand that a 
school does not endorse or support student 
speech that it merely permits on a non- 
discriminatory basis.” 


ustice John Paul Stevens lambasted the 

decision in his lone dissent. “Can Con- 
gress really have intended,” he wrote, “to is- 
sue an order to every public high school in 
the nation stating, in substance, that if you 
sponsor a chess club, a scuba diving club, or 
a French club—without having formal class- 
es in those subjects—you must also open 
your doors to every religious, political, or 
social organization, no matter how contro- 
versial or distasteful its views may be? I 
think not.” Even Justices Thurgood Mar- 
shall and William Brennan, who concurred 
with the majority ruling, expressed serious 
reservations. In order to preserve the sepa- 
ration of church and state and counteract 
peer pressures, the pair insisted, schools 


must “make clear that their recognition of a 
religious club does not reflect their endorse- 
ment of the views of the club’s participants.” 

Not surprisingly, Mayhew was elated by 
the court decision. “This is a clear statement 
that school administrators across the U.S. 
must respect the religious beliefs of students 


| and allow them to form clubs for prayer and 
Decisively coming down on the side of | 





support,” she said. Much of the country’s 
religious establishment also welcomed the 
ruling. “The court recognized the critical 
distinction between school-sponsored and 
student-sponsored religion: the former is 
unconstitutional; the latter is not,” declared 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, the Christian Legal Society, the Na- 





tional Association of Evangelicals and the | 


National Council of Churches in a joint 
statement. But some groups, including civil 
liberties organizations, were much less san- 
guine. Warned Robert Lifton, president of 
the American Jewish Congress: “The deci- 
sion will open up the nation’s public high 
schools to proselytizing by organized stu- 
dent religious clubs and will ultimately re- 
sult in religious divisiveness.” 

Educators are concerned that last 
week’s decision will cut into their authority 
to control what takes place inside the 
schoolhouse. The ruling, they fear, could 
place many schools in a difficult bind: it 
could pressure them to open their doors to 
all kinds of advocacy groups—contentious 
pro-life and pro-choice clubs, for exam- 
ple—or force them to prune down the 
range of extracurricular activities and elim- 
inate popular groups like drama clubs and 
community-service clubs. Either way, edu- 
cation may not necessarily come out the 
winner. —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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Tracy 
Is Top 


Warren Beatty 
creates the best 
comic-strip movie yet 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


n Mandy Patinkin’s first day on 

the Dick Tracy set, a bizarre ap- 

parition walked up to the ac- 

tor—it looked like Olivier’s 
Richard III in a turquoise pinstripe suit— 
and urgently confided, “He has a vision. 
He has a vision.” The hunchbacked crea- 
ture was Al Pacino, in makeup and cos- 
tume as the archfiend Big Boy Caprice, 
and the object of his admiration was War- 
ren Beatty. 

In the tabloid headlines of popular per- 
ception, Beatty may be typecast as the rogu- 
ish movie actor, or the legendary roué, or 
Shirley MacLaine’s current brother, or the 
man who persuaded Gary Hart to make one 
last humiliating run for the presidency. But 
he is also, over the past quarter-century, the 
movies’ most distinctive producer-star, with 
Bonnie and Clyde, Shampoo, Heaven Can 
Wait and Reds to his credit (and Ishtar to his 

| debit). As the only person to have been 
nominated for Oscars in four different cate- 
gories on two separate occasions—for act- 
ing in, and producing, writing and directing 
| Reds and Heaven Can Wait—Beatty has 
to be more than an indefatigable stud. 
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ile @at-le ae Producer-director-star Beatty, the man with the vision 


He could be a man with a vision. And he is. 

He had never faced a sterner challenge 
than Dick Tracy, his adaptation of Chester 
Gould’s comic strip about the big-city de- 
tective with a right-angle jaw. Batman, the 
comic-strip blockbuster of 1989, had en- 


tranced moviegoers with its dark, brooding | 


take on urban corruption. Would the 
brighter, perkier Dick Tracy seem of less 
heft? More to the box-office point, would 
young people want to see the movie? Who 
is Dick Tracy anyway? The strip runs in 
only about half the 550 newspapers that 
carried it in the Eisenhower years. And 
who’s this Warren Beatty? He hasn't had a 
big hit since Heaven Can Wait in 1978, a 
lifetime ago for the new movie generation. 
If kids knew him, it was mainly as Madon- 
na’s 53-year-old boyfriend. 


Fortunately, Beatty had the vision | 


thing for Dick Tracy. As he expressed it in 

code to his longtime collaborator, produc- 

| tion designer Richard Sylbert, Beatty 
wanted a live-action comic-strip movie 
with a “super-real” feel. The style would be 
“going to the edge and not falling off.” A 
1930s city would come to life, not on loca- 
tion, where reality must be counterfeited, 
but through mattes, combining live action 
with painted backdrops, which would lend 
a “magical” air and keep the budget at a 
bearable $30 million. The final decision 
was radical: to shoot the picture in seven 
primary and secondary colors that would 
define the characters and story while add- 
ing a unique visual humor. “Love it or hate 
it,” Disney movie boss Jeffrey Katzenberg 

| kept saying, “Dick Tracy will look unlike 

| any movie you've ever seen.” 

Love it. Dick Tracy's look surely does 
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merit rapture, but the movie also 
has wit and grace in a film era of 
witless gross-out. Scan the bold 
sweep of the narrative, which 
poses ripe dilemmas of career, 
love and family for a loner sleuth. 
Hum the songs written by Stephen 
Sondheim in his (hummable) Fol- 
lies mode and_ splendidly per- 
formed by Madonna and Patinkin. 
Attend to the bold filigree work of 
the film’s supporting cast of 
rogues, most of whom are devil- 
dolled up in grotesque prostheses 
and outlandish mannerisms but 
are given ample room to strut 
their stuff. Their leader is Pacino, 
who as Big Boy gives Batman’s 
Jack Nicholson a lesson or two in 
how to play a comic-book villain: 
aS part psychotic mastermind, 
part Hollywood dance director— 
a Bugsy Siegel who wants to be 
Busby Berkeley. 

rhe story has Tracy (Beatty) 
and his long-suffering sweetie, 
Tess Trucheart (Glenne Headly), 
informally adopting a tough street 
urchin, the Kid (Charlie Korsmo). 
In their separate, winning ways, 
Tess and the Kid are conspiring to 
settle Dick down, while Big Boy 
and his gang are aiming to blow Tracy up. 
Also in pursuit of the yellow-raincoated 
one is Breathless Mahoney (Madonna), a 
chanteuse at Big Boy’s nightclub. In her 
music career Madonna has remade herself 
so many times she could be called Star Trek 
VI. But she has had trouble adapting to 
film; 20th Century Fox Chairman Barry 
Diller has called her “a movie star without 
a movie.” Now she has one, and she is a 
knockout: sexy and wily, a bracing blend of 
Marilyn Monroe and Jessica Rabbit. 

Beatty populates his large canvas with 
familiar actors whom the audience will 
have fun trying to spot under the makeup. 
Why, there’s Dustin Hoffman as Mumbles, 
spitting out an unintelligible confession 
and addling the police stenographer. 
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There’s Paul Sorvino as Lips Manlis, with 
an Edward G, Robinson scowl frozen on 
his face. William Forsythe is the literally 
level-headed Flattop, with a mug like an 
amalgam of all the Bowery Boys. Dick Tra- 
cy finds its equipoise in the tension be- 
tween the extravagance of these featured 
players and the realistic playing of the lead 
roles. The picture moves at will from deliri- 
ously farcical to seriously romantic and 
never loses its balance. 


nxious parents should be pleased 
by Dick Tracy. It can rey up the 
underworld violence —tommy 
guns drilling vintage autos 
without spilling much blood. Dozens get 
killed, but nobody gets hurt; the movie is a 
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gangland ballet, as stylized as the 
Girl Hunt number in Vincente 
Minnelli’s The Band Wagon 
(which Beatty’s film also resem- 
- bles in the climactic plot twist). 
@ Though Tracy packs a wallop, it’s 
mostly in long shot. 

This is comic-strip art, a flip- 
book of impudent images that is 
faithful in detail to Gould’s bois- 
terous graphics. The film frame 
plays with perspective, a cham- 
pagne glass filling the foreground 
while a moll in widow’s weeds re- 
cedes into the distance. The col- 
ors are, of course, Sunday-funnies 
bold; they dominate the screen as 
Gould’s colors bled from the roto- 
gravure. The film also obliges the 
comic by turning everything ge- 
neric; it strips the brand names off 
chili cans, car hoods, newspaper 
logos, theater marquees, hotel fa- 
cades—even U.S. currency, which 
bears just a huge dollar sign. 

But this is 1990, not 193] 
(when the strip first appeared in 
the Detroit Mirror) or 1938 (the 
more-or-less date for the film). 
These days everything is ironic, ev- 
erything is in quotes. This Dick 
Tracy is as knowing as a Roy Lich- 
tenstein Pop art painting of a comic strip. 
Still, Beatty manages to honor the conven- 
tions of the '30s—as in the dazzling mon- 
tages that propel the story through its zippy 
105 minutes—and the imperatives of film- 
making in the "90s. “We were after a generic 
apple pie,” says designer Sylbert. “A small, 
simple, extraordinarily American statement 
about a guy who says, ‘Stick ’em up.’ ” 

And Beatty’s Tracy is the generic detec- 
tive, ever resourceful and ramrod-righ- 
teous, with the stolid, compact expressions 
and heavy pancake makeup of a B-movie 
hero. Every other character, including “nor- 
mal” ones like the wonderfully engaging 
Tess and the Kid, fills the picture frame with 
personality. Tracy empties it. He has a less 
complicated, less interesting inner life. He is 
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his job. Only when Breathless threatens to 
tilt his world away from duty and toward de- 
sire does Tracy begin to resemble the actor 
playing him. Says Sylbert: “I have always 
thought that the appeal of Dick Tracy to 
Warren was the man conflicted between 
two women. A guy who has a job that is 
more important than anything in life. He 
has a girlfriend whom he has never commit- 
ted himself to. Then he finds a kid, and now 
he has a family to take care of. And then he 
meets another woman. Emotional parallels 
were what he was looking for. That, and the 
fun of it.” 

What is fun to Beatty can be pre- 
production torture to the gifted artisans in 
his employ. His method is somewhere be- 
tween Socratic and demonic: he keeps ask- 
ing questions and butting heads until all in- 
spiration breaks loose. The Dick Tracy 
dream, with its endless demands for color 
precision, took some doing. 

Vittorio Storaro, the brilliant camera 
mind behind Apocalypse Now, The Last Em- 
peror and Reds, explains how he devised a 
“dramaturgy of color” for the film’s charac- 
ters: “Tracy, with his yellow raincoat and 
yellow hat, represents one side of the color 
spectrum: light, day, sun. Tess is mainly rep- 
resented by orange, a warm color. Red is 
the Kid. They face the opposite side—Big 
Boy, Breathless, Pruneface—who belong 
on the inside of our subconscious, which is 
blue, indigo, violet. So the story of Dick Tra- 
cy and Breathless is really an impossible 
communion between the sun and moon, day 
and night, good and evil.” 


or an actor, evil is spending 3'4 
hours a day getting your face baked 
into elaborate makeup. “We didn’t 
want to obliterate the actors,” says 
Doug Drexler, who with John Caglione Jr. 
supervised the torture. “What's the use of 
having Al Pacino in the movie if you don’t 
recognize him? So we split the difference be- 
tween fantasy and reality.” The true differ- 
ence was between the fantasy villains and the 
real star. Says Sorvino: “This film is War- 
ren’s dream come true. Every other actor is 
as ugly as sin, and he looks just beautiful.” 

Cut to the final scene. The detective 
sits in a diner with Tess and the Kid, trying 
to give voice to an important domestic de- 
cision. For once, Tracy can’t get a word 
out. He stammers and pauses until Tess, 
the Kid and half the audience want to 
strangle him. Here, Tracy might be Beatty, 
the obsessive auteur who worries each of a 
movie’s million details, driving his col- 
leagues bats until he gets it right. 

The man with the vision can stop 
worrying now, because this time he got it 
marvelously right. Dick Tracy may not be 
a great movie—save that superlative for a 
bigger theme than comic-book crime 
fighting—but it is surely great moviemak- 
ing. And if there is any justice under the 
yellow summer moon, it will earn B.O. 
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Danger from a Glowing Screen 





Cc ould your computer be killing you? 
That question has been the subject of 
a fierce debate among scientists and com- 
puter users ever since Paul Brodeur raised 
the issue last year in the New Yorker maga- 
zine. Brodeur laid out an impressive array 
of evidence linking electromagnetic fields 
like those surrounding computer monitors 
to unusually high incidences of miscar- 
riages, birth defects and cancer. But 
throughout the debate the position of the 
computer industry has been unanimous 
and unambiguous: it denied that any such 
health hazards could possibly exist. 

Now a major computer publication has 
broken ranks. The July issue of Macworld, 
an independently owned magazine for us- 
ers of Apple Macintosh computers, fea- 
tures a cover story by Brodeur and an anal- 
ysis of the magnetic fields generated by ten 
popular monitors. The results are disturb- 
ing. At a distance of 10 cm (4 in.) from the 
screen, Macworld measured emissions that 
were, in some cases, ten times as high as 
those linked with cancer in children. 

According to Brodeur, the main prob- 
lem is the coil that controls the vertical 


New tests raise concerns about the hazards of computer use 


movement of electrons bombarding the 
screen. The strongest emissions, it turns 
out, are from the sides, the backs and 
the tops of the monitors, Suggesting that 
users could be at greater risk from their 
co-workers’ machines than from their own. 
Until the Government sets standards for so- 
called extremely low frequency (ELF) emis- 
sions, Macworld suggests that users keep 
their monitors at arm’s length and position 
themselves at least twice that distance from 
their nearest neighbor's machine. “ 
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Milestones 








+-— 
ARRESTED. Roderick Ramsay, 28, former 
U.S. Army sergeant and a custodian of clas- 
sified military documents in West Germany 
from 1983 to 1985; on charges of conspiring 
to gather secret defense information or de- 
liver it to foreign governments; by the FBI; 
in Tampa. Ramsay allegedly had worked 
for retired U.S. Army Sergeant C lyde Con- 
rad, 43, who was convicted of treason bya 
West German court and last week was sen- 
tenced to life in prison. 


PLEADED GUILTY. Thomas Root, 37, law- 
yer-pilot who suffered a still unexplained 
gunshot wound as his small plane crashed 
into the Atlantic off the Bahamas last July; 
to five federal counts of forgery and fraud: 
in Washington. Specializing in helping cli- 
ents get radio-station licenses, Root admit- 
ted using false documents in the applica- 
tions. He and others face similar state 
charges in North Carolina, where they are 
accused of bilking more than 1,000 inves- 
tors of $8 million. 


HOSPITALIZED. Chris McCarron, 35, Hall 
of Fame Thoroughbred jockey; after 
breaking both legs and his right arm when 
his mount hit a fallen horse at Hollywood 








16 years, McCarron has won more than 
5,100 races, and his mounts have earned 
$124 million in purses. 


DIED. Robert Noyce, 62, co-inventor of the 
integrated circuit and a founder of Intel 
Corp., whose microprocessors dominate 
the personal-computer industry; of a heart 
attack; in Austin, Noyce’s microchips per- 
mitted an electronic miniaturization that, 
in addition to personal computers, led to 
such commonplace wonders as pocket cal- 
culators, video games and antilock brakes. 
After a 32-year career pioneering the de- 
velopment of California’s Silicon Valley, 
Noyce moved in 1988 to Austin to head Se- 
matech, a government and industry re- 
search consortium working to keep the 
U.S. apace with Japan in semiconductor 
manufacturing technology. 


DIED. Jack Gilford, 82, droopy-faced veter- 
an stage, screen and TV character actor; in 
New York City. A Milton Berle protégé, 
Gilford was blacklisted during the McCar- 
thy cra but came back to win two Tony 
nominations (as the slave Hysterium in A 
Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the 
Forum and as Herr Schultz in Cabaret ) 





plenty. —Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland) | Park and another horse struck him from and an Oscar nomination (as a garment 
| Los Angeles behind; in Inglewood, Calif. A jockey for manufacturer in Save the Tiger). 
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ather was used to being needed by 

everyone, to being constantly in- 

volved. Suddenly, the Great Cause 
had disappeared, and everything came 
crashing down. A man in this situation is 
like an ant when some malicious hand sud- 
denly puts an insurmountable twig in its 
| path. Suddenly, this businesslike, industri- 
| Ous creature begins to rush aimlessly in all 
| directions. It’s hard enough to start a new 
| life when you're young and the years 
stretch endlessly before you. It’s a hundred 
times harder when the sun is setting on 
your old age. Just yesterday Father had 
been making decisions as to what propos- 
als to put before the United Nations, 
whether to reduce the armed forces, 
whether to build hydroelectric stations. 
And today? Whether to go for a walk or 
watch television. 
All the telephones fell silent. In the 
midst of a conversation, Father’s energy 
subsided, and the light in his eyes went out. 
“No one needs me now. What am I going 
to do without work?” he 
said to no one in particu- 
lar. “I’ve got to learn how 
to kill time,” he would of- 
ten say. He would mechan- 
ically leaf through books 
from his extensive library, 
lay them aside and set off 
on interminable walks. 

As always, Mama saw 
to it that everyone was 
fed, made sure that Fa- 
ther wore a clean white 
shirt, put everything in its 
proper place—all with a 
warm, ready smile on her 
round face. She acted as if 
no catastrophe had oc- 
curred: the Central Com- 
mittee had simply made 
another decision, in this 
case involving the dismiss- 


al of her husband, and she 
accepted it as she had ac- 











| Twenty years ago, Nikita Khrushchev, a nonperson living under vir- 
tual house arrest in a dacha outside Moscow, created an internation- 
al sensation when the first volume of his memoirs was published by 
Little, Brown & Co. The Soviet authorities denounced Khrushchev 
Remembers as a ci4 hoax. A number of Western experts suspected 
the KGB. In 1974, after Khrushchev’s death, a second volume was 
published. By then the controversy had died down, but curiosity lin- 
gered about the author's motivation and method. 


his former comrades 


cepted so many others. After all, she 
wasn’t just his wife but a party member, 
and democratic centralism’s dictates 
about subordination from top to bottom 
had become second nature to her. Once 
decisions were made, they had to be car- 
ried out unconditionally. Even to discuss 
them was fractious activity, sedition, just a 
step away from a political “deviation.” 

At the end of December, Mama and 
Father went out to Petrovo-Dalneye to see 
the new dacha where they were to live. The 
house seemed spacious and yet cozy. Natu- 
rally, we anticipated microphones in the 
dacha. It turned out that the receivers and 
tape recorders had been installed in the lit- 
tle gatehouse. The equipment was medio- 
cre, and the eavesdropping was quite care- 
less. The guards sometimes substituted 
music tapes for the blank recording tapes 
to while away the long evenings. When 
they did, we could make out the faint melo- 
dies through the walls of Father's room; 





the microphones had become speakers. A 





Sergei and his father at the dacha outside Moscow in 1971 





Khrushchev on Khrushchev 


How, and why, the deposed Soviet leader defied the Kremlin and outfoxed the KGB 
by allowing his memoirs to be smuggled to the West 


This month Little, Brown will publish Khrushchev on Khru- 
shchev, by Nikita’s son Sergei, 55, an engineer in Moscow. This 
intimate portrait shows the deposed leader in his last years watch- 
ing with dismay as his reforms are overturned. Now his son offers 
the most detailed and authoritative account to date of how the 
“special pensioner” was able to conduct his own defiant experi- 
ment in glasnost—and why he had decided to brave the anger of 


couple of times, on hearing the music, I 
pretended to be surprised and proposed 
searching for the source. A moment later, | 
the music would stop. 

Yet the silence oppressed us all the 
more. We tried to distract Father by at- 
tempting to strike up a conversation 
about some more or less neutral news 
from Moscow, but he didn’t react. Some- 
times he broke the silence himself by say- 
ing bitterly that his life was over, that life 
made sense as long as people needed him, 
but now, when nobody needed him, life 
was meaningless. Sometimes tears welled 
up in his eyes. 

Father spent 1965 getting used to his 
new status as a pensioner. When he took a 
walk, he always brought along a small Fal- 
con radio. In the morning he read newspa- 
pers, as he always had, frequently grum- 
bling, “This is just garbage! What kind of 
propaganda is this? Who will believe it?” 
He found a Zenith shortwave radio that had 
been given to him in the 1950s by an Ameri- 
can businessman and start- 
ed to listen to Western 
Russian-language broad- 
casts. What he heard didn’t 
exactly make him rejoice. 
Step by step, all his reforms 
were abolished. 

I brought Father some 
“forbidden” books. Once 
I got a typewritten copy 
of Doctor Zhivago. Later, 
during a walk, he said, 
“We shouldn't have 
banned it. I should have 
read it myself. There's 
nothing anti-Sovict in it.” 

Sometimes, when he 
went for a walk, Father 
would meet vacationers 
and regale them with sto- 
ries about the past. Or 
he’d comment on current 
international affairs. They 
all listened attentively and 
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asked a lot of questions. Father answered 
them expansively. But if the questions were 
about Brezhnev and his policies, he re- 
sponded jokingly, “I’m retired now. My job 
is to take walks and not criticize. Let them 
figure things out on their own.” 

When I once asked Father if he weren't 
bored by telling the same stories over and 
over, he slyly narrowed his eyes and said, 
“I’m an old man. When I die, all this will 
die with me. This way, maybe someone will 
remember. What I'm recounting is the very 
history they'd like to bury as deep in the 
ground as they can. But you can’t hide the 
truth, it will find its way out.” 


Father’s memoirs started because of 


General Pavel Batov, with whom he had 
fought during much of the war. After Fa- 
ther was forced out, Batov was asked 
whether Khrushchev had been at Stalin- 
grad. The general hesitated and answered 
vaguely that he didn’t know whether Khru- 
shchev had been at Stalingrad or what 
Khrushchev had been doing during the 
war, for that matter! 


hat sort of “forgetfulness” was to be 
expected; after all, Khrushchev’s 
name was being erased everywhere. 
Father pretended he didn’t care, but he 
really did. Once he noticed a guard wear- 
ing an unfamiliar pin. The guard explained 
that it was to commemorate the 25th anni- 
versary of victory and had been given out 
to everyone who was in the army on that 
day. Father didn’t say a word, but the fact 
that he had been “forgotten” wounded 
him deeply. He kept coming back to it. Fa- 
ther’s detractors had plenty of opportuni- 
ties to wound and slander him. After all, he 
couldn’t respond in public. 
Father's only window on the world was 
a combination television-radio console, a 
gift from President Nasser of Egypt. The 





The Soviet leader, accompanied by Brezhnev, chats with orbiting cosmonauts in 1962 


console also included a tape recorder that 
Father used when he first began to dictate 
his memoirs. Always keen on technical im- 
provements, he made a wooden pedal he 
could press with his foot to stop the tape 
while he gathered his thoughts. At first no 
one, including Father, had any idea of the 
content or length of the memoirs, or of the 
role they would play in our lives. All we 
wanted to do was get him involved in some 
kind of project. To goad him on, I brought 
him Churchill's and De Gaulle’s memoirs. 

Later, the husband of Yulia [Khru- 
shchev’s granddaughter and Sergei’s niece}, 
the journalist Lyova Petrov, brought a new 
tape recorder, and in August 1966 Father 
started dictating more systematically. We 
had no plan or schedule for the memoirs 
since we couldn’t imagine the immensity 
of the work that lay ahead. However, the 
project quickly changed from amateur 
storytelling to a professional endeavor. 

In the beginning, Father didn’t want to 
dictate in the house because of the KGB lis- 
tening devices there. As a result, his words 
on the early tapes are sometimes drowned 
out by the noise of planes flying overhead. 
Later he said, “The hell with the bugs,” 
and dictated inside the house. He hadn't 
been trying to hide the fact that he was dic- 
tating—he just didn’t want to broadcast 
the contents to the KGB. 

It took the authorities a long time to 
react. In the absence of any explicit prohi- 
bition against what he was doing, reports 
had to be passed up the line; decisions had 
to be considered at the highest level, then 
passed back down. All that took several 
years. Meanwhile, the work of transcribing 
and editing 1,500 typescript pages fell on 
me. That, too, took years. 

Father dictated several hours a day, 
entirely from memory, without any refer- 


ence material. Father was used to working 
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on concrete issues in discussions with real 
people. As Pushkin said of Eugene One- 
gin, “He had not the least desire to dig in 
history’s dusty chronicles.” Father relied 
on his own memory, which was indeed 
phenomenal. 

“It goes better when there’s somebody 
around to listen to me, when I see a live hu- 
man being in front of me and not a dumb 
box,” he frequently complained. He was 
right. Whenever he had listeners, his dicta- 
tion went faster and was livelier. Usually 
his visitors were old acquaintances, retired 
people far removed from politics who 
came for a week or more. When he was 
alone with the “dumb box,” his speech be- 
came less vivid, with many stumbles and 
long pauses. During his walks he thought 





With friends, Arbat and a pet rook, in 1966 


about what he would say and how he would 
say it. The most dramatic events of his life 
were engraved on his memory. 

As Father dictated one reel after an- 
other, he began to agonize about what 
would happen to his memoirs. “It’s all in 
vain,” he would say during our Sunday 
walks. “Our efforts are useless. Every- 
thing’s going to be lost. As soon as I die, 
they'll take it away and destroy it, or bury it 
so deep that there'll be no trace of it.” 
Deep down I agreed with him. The fact 
that everything was quiet now didn’t mean 
that it would continue that way forever. 

In the summer of 1967, when Father 
seemed almost completely forgotten, his 
name suddenly cropped up again. An 
American news network decided to make a 
biographical film about him. But the Soviet 
side interpreted it as a provocation, a hos- 
tile move. Brezhnev couldn’t bear any 
mention of Khrushchev’s name. People 
like him, who are soft and weak on the one 
hand and vain on the other, have a peculiar 
way of perceiving and “processing” their 
bad deeds. Having done something wrong, 


History 


they project their guilt onto their victim, 


| trying in this way to justify their actions to 





themselves and to the world. Father's 

name stood in the way of Brezhnev’s at- 

tempt to solidify his own role in history. 
Instead of abandoning his memoirs af- 


ter the uproar over the TV film, Father re- | 


doubled his efforts. The authorities be- 
came aware of those efforts in the winter of 
1967-1968, Brezhnev was greatly upset. 
How to make Father stop work on the 
project? Should they search his dacha and 
scize the tapes? That would trigger a scan- 
dal, leaving Brezhnev looking like a tyrant 
and Khrushchev a martyr. So what was to 
be done? The choice was to call Khru- 
shchev in and persuade him to cease work 
on his memoirs and turn over what he had 
written to the Central Committee. If he re- 
fused, he should be compelled, even in- 


ometimes he 
broke the silence 
himself by saying 
bitterly that his life 
was over, that life 
made sense as long 
as people needed 
him, but now, when 
nobody needed him, 
life was meaningless. 


timidated into cooperating. After all, what 
was more important to him, a comfortable 
life in a state dacha or a bunch of papers? 

Brezhnev had no desire to speak to his 





former boss. So he instructed his first dep- | 
uty in the Central Committee, Andrei Kiri- | 


lenko, a rude and high-handed man, to 
summon Khrushchev and get him to drop 
the memoirs. Arvid Pelshe, the chief of the 
party Control Commission, attended to 


add pressure; everyone knew the Control | 


Commission wasn’t to be trifled with. 

In April 1968, on the eve of Father's 
birthday, I arrived as usual to spend the 
weekend at the dacha. Father wasn’t in- 
side. Mama said that he had gone to the 
edge of the forest to sit in the sun. 

“Father is very upset,” she said. “Yes- 
terday he was summoned to the Central 
Committee. Kirilenko demanded that he 
cease work on the memoirs and hand over 
what’s already been written. Father be- 
came infuriated and started to shout. He 
made a huge scene. He'll tell you every- 
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thing but don’t press him. He was very agi- 
tated yesterday, and he doesn’t feel well.” 
I went down the path, Father was sit- 
ting on the bench, watching the sun go 
down. His dog Arbat was lying beside him. 
Father looked tired, his face seemed 
grayer and older. He asked, “Do you know 
already? Did Mama tell you?” I nodded. 
“Scoundrels! I told them what I think of 
them. Perhaps I went too far, but it serves 
them right. They thought I would crawl on 
my belly in front of them.” 
” Father told me what he had said to Ki- 
rilenko and Pelshe: “As a citizen of the 


U.S.S.R., [have the right to write my mem- 
oirs, and you don’t have the power to deny 
me that right. | want what I write about to 
be of use to the Soviet people, to our Soviet 





| Ahat-and-dagger ploy 


leaders and to our nation. The events I 
have witnessed should serve as a lesson for 
our future.” 

I tried to reassure him but couldn't stop 


worrying myself. I had to find a way to 


store the material safely until better times 
came. But there was no absolutely safe 
place for the tapes and transcripts inside 
the country. As the conversation with Kiri- 
lenko had shown, Khrushchev’s name pro- 
vided only so much protection. Even be- 
fore the confrontation at the Central 
Committee, it had occurred to us to look 
for a safe place abroad. At first Father had 
hesitated, out of fear that we'd lose control 
over the manuscript and that it might be 
distorted and used against our state, But 
after carefully weighing the pros and cons, 
he asked me to find a way to get the materi- 
al out of the country. 

I didn’t have the foggiest idea of how to 
carry out this plan. But after Father's en- 
counter with Kirilenko and Pelshe, we 
came back to the idea of finding a safe hid- 
ing place abroad. It was at this time that we 
first discussed publishing the memoirs as 
retaliation if they were seized, or in some 
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other extraordinary situation. Publication 
would solve once and for all the problem of 
preserving the memoirs and might also re- 
duce the Central Committee’s incentive to 
seize and destroy them in the Soviet 
Union. Why should they try to search for 
them if the book was available? What were 
they going to do? Buy up all the copies? 
Aside from the physical problem of 
getting the memoirs out of the country, 
there was a moral consideration. It was no 
longer 1958, but it wasn’t yet 1988 either. 
Only ten years before, Boris Pasternak 


| had drawn thunder and lightning down 


upon himself by giving his manuscript to 
an Italian publisher. 

Father was bolder than I. His were the 
memoirs of the First Secretary of the 


‘Te publishers 


were worried that 
someone might be 
palming off a fake 
They asked us to 
send photographs 
of Father wearing 
these two hats to 
verify that they were 
dealing with us. 


Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, he insisted, the 
confessions of a man who had devoted his 
entire life to fighting for Soviet power, for 
a communist society. The memoirs con- 
tained truth, words of warning and facts; 
they should be read by the people. Let 
them come out first abroad and at home 
later. The reverse would have been bet- 
ter, but would we live long enough to see 
such a possibility? 

In deciding to take this step, we crossed 
the threshold from legal to illegal activity. I 
felt uneasy. Where would it end? Arrest? | 
Internal exile? It was no time to ponder the 
consequences; it was important to act. 
Many of those who took part in the effort 
are still alive, and I can’t reveal the details or 
the names of those who offered their assis- 
tance. Many of them asked me not to, and 
I'm not about to violate their confidence; | 
not everyone wants to become a hero of this 
book. [would like only to express my sincere 
thanks to those who helped. 

Once the tapes and transcripts had 
crossed several borders and found a safe 
haven behind the steel doors of a vault, 
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they were still a highly perishable item and 
not suitable for lengthy storage. What they 
had to say would be of use if people read 
them now, in today’s circumstances. 

Father agreed. “Anything might hap- 
pen,” he said. “It would be a good idea to 
arrange with some respected publisher to 
publish the book at some unspecified fu- 
ture date, but only after we give them the 
signal from here.” He fell silent, and we 
continued strolling along the path. 

By the end of the year we had reached a 
tentative agreement to publish the mem- 
oirs. Passages were removed that might 
constitute military secrets and incidental 
references to people then in power in the 
U.S.S.R. There weren’t many such items, 
and Father agreed to delete them. 


he publishers were worried that 
someone might be palming off a 
fake. And why not? Everything cer- 


tainly looked strange. They were afraid of 
provocateurs and wanted to verify the au- 





ting. We weren't in a position to write to 
them ourselves; it would have been too 
dangerous. Our colleagues found a solu- 
tion. Father received two wide-brimmed 
hats from Vienna, one bright scarlet and 
the other black. The publishers asked us to 
send photographs of Father wearing these 
two hats to verify that they were dealing 
with us and not some impostor. When I 
brought the hats to Petrovo-Dalneye, they 
attracted everyone’s attention because 
they were so outlandish. I explained that 
they were souvenirs from one of Father’s 
foreign admirers. 

Mama was amazed. “Can anyone really 
think that your father will wear them?” 

When Father and I were out for a walk, 
I explained the real reason for the hats. He 
got a big kick out of the situation. The plan 
appealed to him; he liked witty people. 
When we returned from our walk, he got 
into the spirit of the game himself. Sitting 
on the bench in front of the house, he 
asked me loudly, “Bring me those hats. I 
want to try them on and see if they fit.” 

Mama was horrified. “You can’t really 
be thinking of wearing them?” 

“And why not?” he said, egging her on. 

“Why, they’re much too loud,” she 
said, and shrugged. 

I brought him the hats, grabbing my 
camera on the way. Father put one on and 
said, “Take my picture, let’s see how I 
look.” So I photographed him wearing one 
hat and holding the other in his hand. The 
publishers received the picture and knew 
that they were not being led astray. 

Father’s memoirs were later published 
in 16 languages. People around the world 
have been reading them for nearly two dec- 
ades. But there is still no Soviet edition— 
another example of our long-standing, 
thoughtless, “who cares?” attitude to the 
history of our homeland. a 











thenticity of the material they were get- | 














Presenting Some Of The 2000 Body Parts 
You Can Clean With New Lever 2000. 





—=e * You can use Lever 2000 

everywhere. On hard parts. Soft 
a parts. Tough parts. And pretty 
ah eee parts. All your 2000 parts 


The Deodorant SoapThats Better For Your Skin. 


* Lever 2000 has special skin-care og 
ingredients S 

¢ It won't dry your skin like other 

deodorant soaps can 

¢ [t's been clinically proven better 

for your skin than any soap—not 

ust any deodorant soap 











HOW TO BECOME 
| AWARNER BROS. STAR 
IN 5 EASY STEPS. 


=, PULL THE RIGHT STRINGS 
a Everyone who's anyone in 
©) Hollywood will have this talking 
) Beetlejuice doll. Pull his string, 
=) and the afterworld’s sleaziest 
» demon rattles off one of 6 
4 outrageous phrases including, 
“It's really dead around here!" 
and “Whoa! Almost lost my 
head!"..at which point one 
touch of a button sends his 
Come §=head spinning. 16/2" tall 
artes " #7027 $34.95 (4.03) 



















GO STRAIGHT 
F: TO THE TOP 
uy All the top stars top off 
Fis their outfits with this classy 
SS navy blue ball cap featuring 
irs the Warner Bros. shield 
oe embroidered in 5 bright 
Psd colors. High quality wool 
| serge. One size fits all 


#1055 $14.95 (2.03) 





QUACK EVERYONE UP 
Show off your highbrow 
sense of comedy with this 
ceramic mug featuring 
Daffy Duck's manic mug 
ll oz. capacity. A Warner 


Bros. exclusive f people happy with a constant 


BUY APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
Celebrity status is a tenuous 
thing. To make sure your star 
never fades, keep the right 


#6044 $8.95 (2.37) stream of clothing, collectibles 
and toys from the Warner Bros 
Collection catalog. For a free 


copy, just call the number below. 












To order any of these star-quality items 
direct from Warner Bros., call 


1-800-223-6524 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
and have your VISA or MasterCard handy 
Or mail your check or credit card info. to 


THE WARNER BROS. CATALOG 


ae, 
ere ¥ STEAL THE SCENE 
Next to Oscars, these 
7 Batman™ lobby 
cards are the most 
coveted collectibles in 
Tinseltown. Since lobby 
cards have been discon- 
tinued in the U.S., these 





11" x 14" cards were created 
solely for European movie houses, making 
them especially rare. Display them in your 
dressing room, and Impress all your co-stars 
Available only from Warner Bros 
#5215 $9.95 (1.98) 








4000 Warner Blvd 
Burbank, CA 91522 
Please include shipping shown in 
parentheses ( yb each item 
In CA, add 6.75% sales tax 
Sorry, no CODs. 
USA orders only 
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Will NBC Make Jane an Anchor? 








is pushed toward unwilling retirement 
typically resembles a Roman candle on the 
Fourth of July: the blaze is bright but brief, 
the heat evanesces, and all that lingers is a 
fond memory in the mind’s eye. That is how 
it has gone for even the biggest stars, from 
Red Skelton to Walter Cronkite. NBC 
doubtless imagined it would be no different 
when it undertook to freshen the Today 
show by easing veteran co-anchor Jane Pau- 
ley toward the sidelines. But in the eight 
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months since Pauley announced she would 
resign from the show, after seeing her role 
threatened by the advancement of the youn- 

ger Deborah Norville, the fortunes of Today 
| have steadily plummeted while Pauley’s 
| popularity has only risen. Ironically, she 
| seems to have become a bigger star while 
| mostly sitting on the sidelines than she was 
; when she broadcast for two hours every 
| weekday morning. By the yardstick of public 

affection, in fact, she may be the hottest 
| property NBC News has. 

Last week the network took a big step 
toward acknowledging that fact by outlining 
a plan that could lead to her becoming co- 
anchor of the evening newscast. Officially, 
the anchor’s chair will continue to belong 
only to Tom Brokaw, who has held the post 
since 1982. But to boost ratings and, NBC 
said, to exploit Brokaw’s skills as a reporter, 
the network plans to send him out on the 
road far more often: at least three times a 





month. Whenever he is away, Pauley will | 


serve as “sub-anchor.” Says Nightly News ex- 
ecutive producer Steve Friedman: “Tom 
will be at the People’s Congress in Moscow 
in July and then the NATO summit in Lon- 











As Pauley pairs up with 
Brokaw, the other net- 
works have women wait- 
ing in the wings for a shot 
at anews anchor job 





Pauley gets a new role subbing for the traveling Brokaw 


he public outcry when a TV personality | don, but he'll be doing more than the big 


news on the road. We'll be trying to find the 
not-so-obvious things.” 

According to NBC sources, Brokaw was 
not even consulted before news president 
Michael Gartner replaced veteran Nightly 
News executive producer Bill Wheatley 
about a month ago with Friedman, a vola- 
tile former executive producer of Today. 
But because Brokaw and Pauley have been 
close friends since working together on To- 
day, he is to all appearances comfort- 
able with her assignment, 
at least as long as she 
remains sub-anchor. 
“Read my lips: nothing 
has changed,” says Bro- 
kaw. “There will be in- 
ternal restructuring, but 
we will still be covering 
the news. Jane will liber- 
ate me, in a way.” Bro- 
kaw points out, however, 
that “I can’t be on the 
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last year. | was gone over 
a third of the time. I will 
travel when there is a 
compelling reason.” 
When Gartner met with 


tions last week, he hinted 
that a formal promotion 
for Pauley may follow. 
Asked if she might be 
named official co-anchor, he replied, 
“Never say never.” 

No network has given a woman a real 
shot at the top anchor job since Barbara 
Walters failed to perform ratings magic for 
a sluggish ABC reporting staff in the mid- 
1970s. Waiting in the wings are Diane Saw- 
yer at ABC and Connie Chung at cBs. But 
the big three networks have been unwilling 
to alter the competitive lineup of solo an- 
chors that has stood unchanged for almost 
seven years, although many observers 
think viewers are yearning for fresh faces. 

Ratings for Dan Rather, who has held 
the solo spot at cBs since March 1981, have 
dropped 55% from their peak. Brokaw is 
down 44% from his high point. And while 
Peter Jennings, the regular asc anchor 
since 1983, has helped lift his network into 
the lead, the gains by ABC World News 
Tonight do not fully offset the losses at the 
rival networks. Something new is needed 
to bring the lost viewers back. To judge 
from the past cight months of surging pub- 
lic affection for her, Jane Pauley just may 
have it. .—By William A. Henry Ill. Reported by 
Mary Cronin/New York 














| around the globe are world crises in minia- 


road any more than I was | 


executives of affiliate sta- | 
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Heald and Baranski: nobody knows anybody 


Theater — 


The LoveGap | 


ELLIOT LOVES by Jules Feiffer 


he cartoons that Jules Feiffer syndi- 
cates to more than 100 newspapers 


ture—angst-ridden responses by ordinary 
people to headline horrors and social absur- 
dities. His plays have the same etched wit, | 
the same arresting blend of compassion and | 
chilly analysis and, alas for dramaturgy, the 
same tendency toward monologue: one of 
his central if unspoken themes is that peo- 
ple almost never speak to each other as in- 
sightfully as they speak to themselves. 

Elliot Loves, which opened off-Broad- 
way last week in an elegant staging by Mike 
Nichols, starts with a solo lament by a 
middle-aged man (Anthony Heald) on the 
verge of proposing marriage. It ends with 
him and his intended (Christine Baranski) 
having their first really honest conversa- | 
tion, via the telephone. Safely alone, if | 





groping toward connection, they engage in 
dialogue by means of shared soliloquy. In 
the middle, the woman meets the man’s 
old high school buddies—an encounter 
that the lovers interpret in opposite ways 
and analyze to oblivion. Feiffer deftly sati- 
rizes self-awareness and communication, 
even while urging the need for them. 

He also offers almost as many one- 
liners and acridly funny character assassina- 
tions as Neil Simon. The focus is on the 
tormented relations between men and 
women; the title character defines love as 
the gap between what he needs from a 
woman and what he actually gets and set- 
tles for. Yet the best scenes are among the | 
aging buddies, alternately boastful that 
they know one another better than anyone | 
else and gloomy that they no longer know 
one another at all. But then, in Feiffer’s 
world, nobody really knows anybody any- 
way—even himself. —By William A. Henry Il 
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We now import more than 
40 percent of all the oil we use, and 
that percentage continues to grow. 
This excessive dependence on 
foreign oil could poison America’s 


economy and our national security 


if our supply were ever disrupted. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, to 
generate our electricity, the less we 
have to depend on uncertain for- 
eign oil supplies. 


THE KISS OF DEATH? 


America’s 112 nuclear electric 
plants already have cut foreign oil 
dependence by 4 billion barrels 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us $115 billion in foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. We 
need more plants. 

Importing so much oil is a dan- 
ger America must avoid. We need to 





rely more On energy sources we can 
count on, like nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
PO. Box 66080, 
Dept. SKO1, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 





U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


1990 USCEA 
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Dizzy Gillespie, 72, can 
sleep anywhere —even 
standing up. A good thing 
too, because the legendary 
king of bebop will log 
300,000 miles this year hit- 
ting high notes in some 200 
concerts from Monterey to 
Moscow. For his first major 
film role—in the upcoming 
Winter in Lisbon—the tire- 








When the Trumpet Sounds 


less trumpeter portrays an 
aging jazz musician who's 
disillusioned by life in the 
U.S. and moves to Europe. 
An outspoken critic of rac- 
ism, Gillespie has “been 
tempted to leave several 
times.” He stayed on be- 
cause “my wife didn’t want 
to move.” How’s that for 
making harmony? 





Medical Alert 


Costochondritis. Nearly unpro- 
nounceable, that’s the name of 
the mystery ailment that sent MI- 
CHAEL JACKSON to the hospital 
with chest pains. The inflamma- 
tion of cartilage in the front part 
of the ribs, said the doctor who 
treated the singer, “can be 
caused by overexertion and 
stress.” Early last week Jackson 
collapsed at his Los Angeles 
home after a two-hour dance 
workout. Besides being under 





es 


pressure to finish his new album—the first since 1987's megahit 
Bad—Jackson, 31, has had some recent personal traumas, including 
the deaths of his grandmother and his close friend Sammy Davis Jr. 





By EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 

















Whiz Kid 

Baseball’s big leagues were 
struck out by a 6-ft. 5-in. phe- 
nom fresh out of high school. 
Pitcher Todd Van Poppel, |. 
is a top prospect, but the Tex- 
as teenager has declared that 
his immediate goal is college, 
not a million-dollar contract. 
Though named its No. 1 pick 
by the Oakland A’s last week, 
Van Poppel said no thanks. 
Instead he'll start class this 
fall at the University of Tex- 
as, and hopes to compete in 
the 1992 Olympics. “I have a 
long-term view,” he explains. 
“The money is still going to 
be there in three years.” 








Meantime, Van Poppel will 
study business management. 
Give the kid advance credit. 


Wicked Switchcraft 


Dark and mysterious, ANJELICA HUSTON is a sorceress. Until 
now, the actress’s magic has been one of sophistication and glam- 
our—but what a change makeup can bring. Build up that patrician 
face, dab on scary cosmetics, add a few stray hairs and—eeek!— 
she's the Grand High Witch herself. For The Witches, a new movie 





In Good Faith 


After Deng Xiaoping and Jim- 
my Carter finished their offi- 
cial White House talks in 
1979, China’s Vice Pre- 
mier turned to other 
matters. He was, said 
the former President in 
last week’s issue of 
Christian Century, “in- 
fatuated” with Carter’s 
religious faith. The 
Communist 
even promised to per- 
mit Bibles back into 
China and see about le- 
gal changes to allow re- 
ligious freedom. But 
when Carter asked if 


leader 
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based on a Roald 
2 Dahl novel, Hus- 
> ton became a deli- 
= ciously frightful 
hag who hatches a 
é plot against chil- 
* dren with the aid 
of a nasty potion. 
Let's see now, is 
that eye of newt 
and toe of frog, or 
is it the other way 
round? 


he’d consent to the return of 
Western missionaries, Deng 
refused. They were “arro- 
gant,” he said, and had 
caused “great disturbances.” 
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Essay 
eee F 
Norman Cousins 


A Nation of Hypochondriacs 


he main impression growing out of twelve years on the 

faculty of a medical school is that the No. 1 health prob- 
lem in the U.S. today, even more than Arps or cancer, is that 
we don’t know how to think about health and illness. Our re- 
actions are formed on the terror level. We fear the worst, ex- 
pect the worst, thus invite the worst. The result is that we are 
becoming a nation of weaklings and hypochondriacs, a self- 
medicating society incapable of distinguishing between casu- 
al, everyday symptoms and those that require professional 
attention. 

Somewhere in our early education we become addicted to 
the notion that pain means sickness. We fail to learn that pain 
is the body’s way of informing the mind that we are doing 
something wrong, not necessarily that something is wrong. We 
don’t understand that pain may be 
telling us that we are eating too much 
or the wrong things; or that we are 
smoking too much or drinking too 
much; or that there is too much emo- 
tional congestion in our lives; or that 
we are being worn down by having to 
cope daily with overcrowded streets 
and highways, the pounding noise of 
garbage grinders, or the cosmic dis- 
tance between the entrance to the 
airport and the departure gate. We 
get the message of pain all wrong. In- 
stead of addressing ourselves to the 
cause, we become pushovers for pills, driving 
the pain underground and inviting it to return 
with increased authority. 

Early in life, too, we become seized with the 
bizarre idea that we are constantly assaulted by 
invisible monsters called germs, and that we 
have to be on constant alert to protect our- 
selves against their fury. Equal emphasis, how- 
ever, is not given to the presiding fact that our 
bodies are superbly equipped to deal with the 
little demons, and that the best way of forestall- 
ing an attack is to maintain a sensible life-style. 

The most significant single statement about health to ap- 
pear in the medical journals during the past decade is by Dr. 
Franz Ingelfinger, the late and former editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine. Ingelfinger noted that almost all ill- 
nesses are self-limiting. That is, the human body is capable of 
handling them without outside intervention. The thrust of the 
article was that we need not feel we are helpless if disease tries 
to tear away at our bodies, and that we can have greater confi- 
dence in the reality of a healing system that is beautifully de- 
signed to meet most of its problems. And even when outside 
help is required, our own resources have something of value to 
offer in a combined strategy of treatment. 

No one gets out of this world alive, and few people come 
through life without at least one serious illness. If we are given a 
serious diagnosis, it is useful to try to remain free of panic and 
depression. Panic can constrict the blood vessels and impose an 
additional burden on the heart. Depression, as medical re- 
searchers all the way back to Galen have observed, can set the 
stage for other illnesses or intensify existing ones. It is no sur- 
prise that so many patients who learn that they have cancer or 
heart disease—or any other catastrophic disease—become 






worse at the time of diagnosis. The moment they have a label to 
attach to their symptoms, the illness deepens. All the terrible 
things they have heard about disease produce the kind of de- 
spair that in turn complicates the underlying condition. It is not 
unnatural to be severely apprehensive about a serious diagno- 
sis, but a reasonable confidence is justified. Cancer today, for 
example, is largely a treatable disease. A heavily damaged heart 
can be reconditioned. Even a positive Hiv diagnosis does not 
necessarily mean that the illness will move into the active stage. 

One of the interesting things researchers at the UCLA medi- 
cal center have discovered is that the environment of medical 
treatment can actually be enhanced if seriously ill patients can 
be kept free of depression. In a project involving 75 malignant- 
melanoma patients, it was learned that a direct connection ex- 
ists between the mental state of the 
patient and the ability of the im- 
mune system to do its job. In a con- 
dition of emotional devastation, im- 
mune function is impaired. 
Conversely, liberation from depres- 
sion and panic is frequently accom- 
panied by an increase in the body's 
interleukins, vital substances in the 
immune system that help activate 
cancer-killing immune cells. The 
wise physician, therefore, is con- 
scious of both the physical and 
emotional needs of the patient. 

People who have heart attacks are espe- 
cially prone to despair. After they come 
through the emergency phase of the episode, 
they begin to reflect on all the things they 
think they will be unable to do. They wonder 
whether they will be able to continue at their 
jobs, whether they will be able to perform 
satisfactorily at sex, whether they can play 
tennis or golf again. In short, they contem- 
wi plate an existence drained of usefulness 
and joy. The spark goes out of their souls. 
It may help for these people to know that 
in addition to the miracles that modern medicine can per- 
form, the heart can make its own bypass around the occlud- 
ed arteries and that collateral circulation can provide a rich 
supply of oxygen. A heart attack need not be regarded as 
consignment to a mincing life-style. Under circumstances of 
good nutrition, a reasonable amount of exercise and a de- 
crease in the wear and tear of stressful events, life expec- 
tancy need not be curtailed. 

Plainly, the American people need to be re-educated 
about their health. They need to know that they are the pos- 
sessors of a remarkably robust mechanism. They need to be 
de-intimidated about disease. They need to understand the 
concept of a patient-physician partnership in which the best 
that medical science has to offer is combined with the magnifi- 
cent resources of mind and body. 

We need not wait, of course, for a catastrophic illness be- 
fore we develop confidence in our ability to rise to a serious 
challenge. Confidence is useful on the everyday level. We are 
stronger than we think. Much stronger. 2 
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Norman Cousins is on the medical faculty of UCLA. 
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With its special hooks, you can 
hang the open bag in a closet 
oron a door and live nght 
out of tt. 





Samsonite’ Ultravalet™ 
Garment Bag is like a closet 
and chest of drawers in one 
And you can carry it on a 
plane and live night out of it 
in a hotel room 


You ll also appreciate our 
unique telescoping bar* that 
pulls out to let you remove suits 
and dresses without disturbing 
the ones hanging in front 


With 12 inside pockets, the 
Ultravalet has a place for ——— 
everything and keeps every 
thing tn tts place 


Another nice thing about the 
pockets is the mesh material 
that lets you see everything 
you ve packed. You can also get 
into major pockets from the 
inside or outside 


Our large, reinforced shoe 
pockets hold a lot more than 
shoes 


The bag holds all kinds of 
hangers so you can pack any 


There’ even a thing right from the closet 


for ties tha 
wrinkle-free 


pecial pocket 
Ips keep them 








The Ultravalet folds over 

\\, backwards* instead of forwards 
like other bags, to help keep 
lapels, sleeves and pockets 
looking great. 


Unlike most other bags, the 
Ultravalet opens like a book so 
you don't have to keep flipping 
the be r lo pack or unpack 


Tha) lat of organized _ 
think he Ultravalet ts the __— There's also a removable wet 
thinking, th 

easiest bag to pack and unpack pack that keeps wet or soiled 
that u er made items separate from dry ones 
See th aletata 


: Acai watt Last but not least, our extended 
ugR0 tit : & i . _—— length panel* helps keep longer 
see why ifs a) Mg a that’s © Samsonite j = garments from wrinkling at 
reanuy 4 be 


the bottom 
Our Strengths Are Legendary” 





*Patent Pending 


1988 Samsonite Corporatio: 





Meet the 
Americans 
that beat the 
Fonda. 


Dodge Spirit ES Plymouth Acclaim LX 








83 out of 100 people who would consider buying a Japanese car 
rated Dodge Spirit ES and Plymouth Acclaim LX superior overall to Honda Accord EX* 


In a recent preference test conducted by U.S Air bag vs. no air bag. 


Testing Company Market Research, Inc.?* two groups Spirit ES and Acclaim 
of Ford and GM owners compared Dodge Spirit ES and LX have V-6 power and a 
Plymouth Acclaim LX to Honda Accord EX. They rated long list of standard 
the cars on 33 different measurements features including a 
Spirit and Acclaim were overwhelmingly preferred driver-side air bag. Accord 
to Accord, currently the best-selling car in America 
“They've given me an opportunity 
to like an American car.” 


Chat was typical of the talk after the test. Some 


doesn't have an air bag 
Now it’s easy 
to own a winner. 


Excellence is very 





other comments: “It has the stability, the handling, the affordable. With Chrysler's $750 Rebates! you can now 
power, it has it all... “The interior layout is really buy Spirit ES and Acclaim LX for almost $2,500 less 
nice”... thought it was an overall better car in every than Honda Accord EX.' 
aspect™.. “Don't just go on what you think Japanese For more test information, write: U.S. Testing 
imports are going to give you Company Market Research, Inc., 
Compare and drive and A - ad PO. Box 1411, 
iment” vantage: slertay "S 
you'll be surprised e . Va Wheeling, IIL 60090, 
HRYSIFR «MOLT Ot DOE TRUCK FeP™ FACIE 
“Combined caw score of two SO-member panels ** Not conmmected of affiliated with the US Government. ‘Cash back on new 90 dealer stock Sce dealer for details 
Cash back dir from Chrysler Corp. Limited tia Based on sticker price Comparis mpacably equipped a is P ifference includes rebate 








